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THE AMUSEMENTS OF THE PEOPLE. 


HE observant Englishman who returns home from a 
spell on the Continent is struck with nothing so 
much as the contrast between this and other nations 
’ in the matter of well-ordered and rational amusements. 
& 9) Ss He naturally, if he have any pride in his country, 
prefers his own fireside; the change from rich and 
Ge often unwholesome food to plain roast and boiled, and 
to the discipline of simple honest fare, is far more 
-welcome than the fastidious epicure is- ever likely to allow. 

It is not mere insular obstinacy, but an acquired and uneradi- 
cable taste, that gives zest and appetite to the renewed luncheon of 
a mutton-chop and a glass of English beer. Sanitary arrangements 
have improved wonderfully'on the Continent within the last ten 
years, and it is now possible to find the decencies of life as much 
attended to in neglected Naples as in civilised Paris ; but, though 
the stomach may not so continually suffer or the nose be so 
constantly offended, there are certain harmless pleasures that 
the most conservative Briton positively misses when he has 
seen the last of a gay and careless life; and prepares to encounter 
the terrors of a dull and stereotyped decorum. 

For London, to tell the truth, in the matter of its chante 
recreations is the dullest capital of the civilised world, and what 
London is the provinces and their dependencies must be. We 
have our theatres and music-halls, of course, neither of them, after 
all, so elevating in tone as many would desire; but apart from these 


the people of this mighty metropolis are only permitted to be 
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amused on sufferance, and are hampered on all sides by a nervous 
terror of immorality, or by the innumerable intricacies of the yet 
unsettled licensing question. We go to the Continent, it matters 
little where—to France, to Belgium, to Germany, or to Italy—and 
see people apparently not more immoral, and certainly less 
inclined to be drunken than ourselves, who are not brow-beaten 
by fancy legislation, and do not permit themselves to be gagged 
in their pleasures by well-meaning specialists. 

If they want to go toa theatre, there they find it ready to their 
hand ; if they desire to drink a cup of coffee and to smoke a cigar 
after dinner, they are not forced into scenes and society that are 
objectionable to them; if, with their coffee and cigar, they can 
hear good music and minstrelsy that stop short of the inane 
and the drivelling, they extend to that place and that scene their 
special patronage; if it does not suit them to sit out a long 
play, and they have not time for the proper observance of 
a regular theatrical entertainment, they can betake themselves 
to places where they can find short plays, diminutive operas, 
bright scenes, united to a freedom which would be out of 
place in a well-appointed theatre, and everywhere a legitimate 
demand is followed by a liberal supply. 

We sigh for such freedom in this country, and we sigh in vain. 
There are thousands and tens of thousands of decent and law- 
abiding citizens who do not desire to encourage immorality or 
drunkenness, or debauchery or disorder of any kind; who desire to 
go out with their wives and daughters and to enjoy a rational 
amusement at a reasonable rate; tohear the kind of music that. 
is supplied in abundance in other capitals; to change the monotony 
of melancholy for reasonable harmless pleasure; to play chess, 
or dominoes, or draughts during the intervals of business without 
being considered candidates for instant annihilation; to discuss 
politics away from the pot-house, and to read the newspapers 
in cheerful public places; to utilise our great thoroughfares and 
our, splendid embankments as other nations would employ them ; 
and to make our daily life in this workaday world freer, less 
restricted, and brighter than it is; but to express such a wish 
is to call down the bigotry of religious fervour, and to carry it 
into execution involves the speculator in financial ruin. 

There are two fallacies that require instant annihilation in 
connection with this most serious question of the restriction of our 
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public amusements. The first is that our treacherous climate 
is the only bugbear; ‘the second is that the exercise of legitimate 
amusement means simply and solely the encouragement of sin. 
As to the first, it is preposterous to imagine for a moment that, 
science, with its manifold ramifications, cannot utilise our climate, 
such as it is, to the better pleasures of the people. Is our climate, 
after all, so very much worse nowadays than that of the adjacent 
countries on this side of the Alps? They can build winter gardens 
elsewhere—why not here? They can construct sheltered cafés 
on the boulevards of Paris—why not on the embankments of 
London? When the snow falls in Brussels, or the hail pelts 
down in Berlin, or the storms visit Vienna, or tempests wash the 
streets of Geneva or Zurich, the people inhabiting those capitals 
are not deprived of their music or cut off from their song. 

The growing youth of those great cities are not forced, “faute de 
mieux,” to the temptations of alluring drinking-bars or driven into 
close and evil-smelling wine-shops; they are not compelled by 
praiseworthy philanthropists to rub shoulders with the idle and 
the vicious; they are not forced to find nothing outside the theatre 
but trumpery and trash, dreary doggerel and monstrous suggestive- 
ness, saddening spectacle and daring double meaning. There 
is always in every city of the civilised world plenty of vice for 
the vicious ; but there are places outside such capitals as virtuous 
London where recreation is not necessarily rowdyism, and amuse- 
ment can be found outside the casino ‘and the dancing-shop. It is 
the deliberate opinion of scores of well-meaning people that amuse- 
ment, in its highest and most legitimate sense, is only a synonym 
for the allurement of vice. But has not this patient hobby been 
ridden a little too hard? 

Let us be honest about the matter, and speak out the truth 
like men. Is London a more noble temple of virtue, a more 
pattern city, a more God-fearing place, than it was before this 
wholesale barricading of the avenues to recreation took place? 
Is society more chastened, and its representatives more sober, 
than when the fallacy was attempted of making people moral 
by Act of Parliament? Can we look with greater pride on 
London as it is than on. London as it was; and is it not 
possible that the best-intentioned magistrate in the world is not 
the best judge of the method of teaching the people how to be 
decent and. well-conducted? All credit to the various religious 
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bodies and sects for doing what they have done, and for awakening 
the people to the hideousness of depravity ‘and the enormity of 
sin; but have they, let us ask, altogether proved the justice of 
their reforms or the common-sense of their practice ? 

Is it not high time that the more moderate thinkers should have 
an innings—men who honestly believe that the people do not want 
to be drunken and degraded and dirty, but sober and sound and 
steady; men who maintain that there is another way to the 
people’s hearts—by music; another way to their better intelligence 
—hby legitimate recreation ; another way to their reform—by giving 
them freedom in their amusements, pictures to look at, even though 
it be on Sunday—places where they can meet and chat and read— 
rendezvous where the very presence of virtue and sobriety would 
be the best deterrent of the vice that is inevitable? Virtuous 
and vicious society are as incapable of mixing as oil and water, 
and the best-conducted cafés in this country, where the experi- 
ment of decency has been tried, prove incontestably that order 
is the best policeman in the world to check disorder. 

But this is not wholly a religious or philanthropic question. 
Many there are who believe—and have had occasion to say so more 
than once—that the freedom of the amusements of the people is in 
a great measure checked by the uncertain laws and incomprehen- 
sible legislation that govern those amusements. So long as our 
legislators permit our statute book to be burdened with Acts 
of Parliament totally inapplicable to modern life and custom, 
and places of amusement to be governed by rules framed for 
the suppression of disorderly houses, it is quixotic to hope for a 
better state of things. Where is the capitalist who would come 
forward to establish a winter garden, to build a comprehensible 
café, or to unite refreshment and song on any legitimate basis, 
when the whole of his investment, his energy, and his toil are 
at the mercy of a capricious bench of magistrates, or when the 
fabric of his energy is at the mercy of any common informer ? 

To build a theatre is the safest of all speculations—and why? 
Because the Lord Chamberlain never fails to grant a license that 
is practically irrevocable, and because the speculator is safe to find 
a tenant. But any other speculation in amusements is the most 
dangerous that can be quoted, because it is dependent upon laws 
connected with music and dancing that are absolutely contradictory, 
and administered by magistrates who are notoriously swayed by 
private and privileged information whenever the annual license 
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is applied for. It is a most serious and vexatious anomaly to find 
theatres administered by an official who has one sensible and official 
line of action, and all other places of amusement all over Great 
Britain exposed to the caprice and contradictory ruling of an 
unpaid and irresponsible magistracy. The low standard of our 
public amusements outside the theatre is a fact deplored by no 
people more than the proprietors of those places. They know what 
the people want; but they dare not stir hand or foot whilst the 
law remains as it is. Their patrons have to put up with the best 
that obsolete legislation allows. The music that necessitates the 
merest semblance of dialogue is, in the eyes of the Legislature, 
a-heinous offence ; the mere attempt at a dance on the music-hall 
stage, however discreet and orderly, involves a license that was 
in the old days granted to casinos, and is not wanted by the 
music-halls at all. 

It is strange, indeed, that free trade should be encouraged 
in every department of life except the very natural and 
wholesome one of rational public amusement, and that enter- 
prise should be paralysed by the indifference of our legislators. 
to a subject more grievously felt than they can possibly know. 
Nearly twenty years ago a Committee of the House of Commons, 
having taken evidence from experts in every branch and depart- 
ment of popular art and amusement, reported upon the incon- 
sistency and unintelligibility of the existing laws, and recom- 
mended just what sensible observers have urged ever since. But 
nothing has been done. The population has increased, and the 
claims of those who are not bigoted have become more pressing 
in the course of time. But the Committee has not been followed up 
by a Royal Commission, and the anomaly is only allowed to creep 
out when the public is scared by the cry of fires in theatres. 

Every year, when Ash Wednesday comes round or when some 
exceptional case of hardship is exposed, the mere fringe of the 
subject is discussed; but at its root and at its heart is the far 
more important question whether, by liberality, common-sense, 
and fair play; the people of this magnificent city cannot be amused 
without danger of contamination, and whether, with all its wealth, 
its enterprise, and its talent, London should continue to be the 
dullest and dreariest capital to be found in the civilised world. 

Nay, I would go further, and venture to ask whether the 
very great and singular success of the Salvation Army and its 
kindred associations is not in a great measure due to the neglected 
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consideration of the amusements of the people? The depressed 
crowds fall in together and follow the band! At last they can 
hear music, at last they can sing and cheer, at last the deplorable 
dreariness of their Sunday is relieved by something like excite- 
ment and relaxation. The people, attracted by the music, the 
shouting, and the singing, get away from their dreary homes 
and the lifeless streets and follow the band. The tunes, what are 
they ? mostly popular ones; the songs, what are they? paraphrased 
from the music-hall. The leaders of this extraordinary movement, 
who buy up theatres and secularise religion, are so far wise in 
their generation that they catch converts by giving people what 
they so earnestly desire—life and amusement. The museums, 
the art galleries, the gardens, all must be closed on Sunday ; 
but at last popular religion has got in the thin end of the 
wedge, and the people with a sigh of satisfaction follow the band ! 
C. §. 





AFTER THE PLAY. 


HE sat amid the stillness of her room, 
A wreath hung idly in her careless grasp, 
, The jewel in the setting of her clasp 
Glimmered, a lonely star, amid the gloom. 
« Ah, what,” she cried, “can fame or beauty bring, 
If they bring not my lover to my side? 
Why should he treat me with disdain and pride? 
Does not the city with my triumphs ring? 
Ah, love, sweet love, why does thy passion die, 
E’en with thy mimic death upon the stage, 
And leave me reft of hope in word and deed, 
So that each night I feel the agony 
Pierce my fond heart? Is this alone the wage 
Of Fame, to win not love, but leave the heart to bleed? ” 


J. W. P. 
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KYRLE BELLEW. 


(See PHoToGRAPHIC FRONTISPIECE.) 







LTHOUGH the ranks of the theatrical profession are 
iS) = ex full of men whose lives—from the nature and uncertainty 
J OOS of their calling—are more replete with incident and 
adventure than those of most people, it is seldom that such 
varied experiences fall to the lot of one person, as those through 
which Mr. Kyrle Bellew has passed. The younger son of the late 
J. M. Bellew, he was originally intended for the army, but in early 
years conceived a strong passion for an adventurous career, and 
determined to go to sea. This predilection for a roving life was 
strongly combatted at home; but the die was at last cast which 
settled Mr. Bellew’s immediate future, for after running away 
from home, on his return his father resolved to make the best 
of a bad job and send the boy “vagabondising,” as he called 
it, in a proper manner. Ina few weeks the youth had exchanged 
the comforts of home for the discipline of the training-ship, which 
in due time he left to sail under the command of the late Sir Digby 
Murray. 

The next five years of Mr. Bellew’s life were passed amongst 
scenes which fully satisfied his tastes for adventure and excite- 
ment. During his first voyage he was overboard on two 
occasions; first in the Bay of Bengal, when he was picked 
up by a native vessel and returned to his ship; secondly in the 
depth of winter off the North Foreland, where, numbed by the 
cold, he was recovered from the water apparently lifeless. 
Dismantled in one of the terrible Indian cyclones, and reaching 
home in a wrecked and disabled ship, Mr. Bellew, at the urgent 
request of his father, consented to stop on shore, and was procured 
an appointment in a large firm of shipbrokers in the City. Here 
his stay was brief. Unused to the restraint of office, the ex-sailor 
soon tired of the work, and went to sea again, shipping as third 
mate on board an Indiaman, falling in with many adventures 
amongst the islands of the Indian seas; three weeks with a burnt- 
out crew in open boats being amongst the experiences of the time. 

On his return to England Mr. Bellew first conceived the idea 
of going on the stage. His life when at home had from the eartiest 
days been spent amongst artists and literary men. Mrs. Rousby 
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was then at the summit of her popularity, and offered him an 
engagement to join her in London. His father, however, had 
strong objections to the proposal, and Mr. Kyrle Bellew determined 
once more to leave England, and he again sailed from home, bound 
this time for the Australian colonies. Amongst the many letters 
of introduction he carried, was one from Mr. Dion Boucicault 
to George Coppin, the manager of the Theatre Royal, Melbourne. 
On arriving in the colonies, Mr. Bellew made application for 
employment under the Government, and was offered a small 
appointment in the Census Office. Mr. Coppin, however, had in 
the meantime proposed to him to read a lecture on the Franco- 
Prussian War, illustrated by a panorama; for which five pounds 
per week was offered to him. 

Mr. Kyrle Bellew made his first bow to the public in con- 
sequence at Kreitmayer’s Wax-Works, Melbourne. But the 
lecturing only lasted seven weeks, and then came a period of 
financial embarrassment that rendered immediate action necessary. 
This took the form of a journey up north to a new gold rush on 
the borders of New South Wales, over twelve hundred miles away. 
Arriving at the nearest civilised spot to the diggings, Mr. Bellew 
and his fellow-companion started with one horse and a collie-dog 
right into the bush. The result was obvious. They were soon lost, 
but after many trials and hardships at last arrived safely and joined 
a camp of gold prospectors with whom their fortunes were joined for 
some months. Good times came, and bad followed, until one day, 
destitute and almost starving, Mr. Bellew found himself in the 
bar of a grog-shanty. There he opportunely met a friend who 
suggested that he should act. And accordingly his first appear- 
ance on the stage was made as Eglantine Roseleaf in the farce 
of “Turn Him Qut,”’ and occurred in the theatre in Solferino 
Gold Fields, New South Wales, where he played Corporal Max, 
Richard III., and Hamlet, all in the same dress. 

But the diggings got “ played out,” and once more hard up, he 
‘was cast upon the world and his own resources. With no money 
and few clothes, and no companion but a collie-dog, he started off 
south again to try and return to civilisation. Having reached the 
nearest seaport and stowed away on board a coasting steamer, 
he eventually landed in Melbourne, where, finding friends on the 
newspapers, he obtained a berth as reporter on the “Age,” the 
Liberal organ of Melbourne. The next three years of his life were 
passed in the newspaper world of Melbourne. On the death 
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of his father in 1874, he determined to return to England, but the 
means not being forthcoming, a year passed away before an 
opportunity offered of his doing so. This at last happened in the 
shape of one of his old captains, who having lost his third officer 
took Mr. Bellew on the ship’s books in that capacity. 

After a fearful passage round the Horn in which the ship got 
down amongst the ice, Mr. Bellew landed in England on the 10th of 
August, 1875. Seeing an advertisement fora “light comedian,” 
to join Mr. Charles Barrington on tour with Miss Helen Barry, 
he applied and obtained the post, making his first appearance 
on the English stage at the Theatre Royal, Brighton, as Lord 
Woodstock in “Clancarty,” ten days after he had left his ship. 
In December Mr. Tom Taylor picked Mr. Bellew out from amongst 
the “utility” gentlemen at the Haymarket Theatre, where he 
had obtained employment, and cast him for Lord Percy in 
“ Anne Boleyn,” a choice that was afterwards justified by the press, 
but Paris in “Romeo and Juliet” was destined to be his first 
assumption there, and under his christian-names of Harold Kyrle 
he made his first appearance in London. 

At the Haymarket Theatre he remained for some weeks, when 
Mr. Bancroft engaged him for the part of a. midshipman in 
** Wrinkles,” at the Prince of Wales’s. The piece failing to draw, 
Mr. Bellew, after a brief engagement with Mr. Edgar Bruce at the 
Aquarium Theatre, returned to the Haymarket as “ Walking Gentle- 
man.” Opportunity came by accident for him to show, however, 
that he was worthy of better things than the perpetual “ Charles, 
his friend,’ kind of parts. Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert was producing 
“Engaged,” and after many vicissitudes the part of “Belvawney” 
fell iato the young actor’s hands, with what result is well known. 
Mr. Bellew at once rose from an insignificant position to one which 
commanded attention, and Mr. John S. Clarke, the then manager of 
the theatre, raised him both in position and salary. Miss Neilson 
playing an engagement gave him a further chance, and his 
renderings of Claudio in ‘‘ Measure for Measure,” the Duke 
Orsino in “Twelfth Night,” Beauséant in “The Lady of Lyons,” 
and other parts, soon gained for him several good offers from other 
theatres. 

A short engagement with Miss Litton, during which Mr. Frank 
Marshall produced “ Family Honour,” served as a stepping-stone for 
Mr. Bellew to further advancement ; his pourtrayal of a character in 
that drama showing an originality of execution in depicting villainy 
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under a pleasing and unsuspected aspect that drew forth 
universal praise from critics both public and private. Joining 
Messrs. James and Thorne for a short period, Mr. Bellew 
played the butterman’s son in the then seemingly immortal 
“Our Boys,” and after a special engagement of three weeks 
in Dublin, he returned to London to appear once more on 
the memorable occasion of the opening of the Lyceum under 
Mr. Irving. 

Here for the first time he acted under his father’s name, 
and the cheers which greeted the young actor on his entry 
as Osric carried with them a deeper meaning than the mere 
welcome of himself. Mr. Kyrle Bellew remained with Mr. Irving 
two seasons, when Miss Marie Litton secured him for the 
leading juvenile business in her company at the Imperial Theatre. 
At the time this was the most powerful company assembled in 
London, numbering as it did, Mrs. Stirling, Miss Litton, Miss 
Addison, Mr. W. Farren, Mr. Lionel Brough, Mr. John Ryder, Mr. 
F. Everill, Mr. Bannister, and on occasions, Mr. Phelps, Mr. Henry 
Neville, Mr. Hermann Vezin, and others. Mr. Bellew opened in 
“The Beaux Stratagem,” which piece gave way to a modern 
comedy, “Light and Shade,” in which he made his mark. 

The old comedies followed each other in quick succession ; 
Mr. Bellew playing Young Marlowe, Jack Absolute, and other parts. 
The memorable production of “As You Like It” brought the 
young actor prominently forward as a new representative of 
Shakespeare’s poetical Orlando. The criticisms on this performance 
place it amongst the most perfect the modern stage has seen, and 
have drawn more attention to Mr. Bellew’s subsequent performances 
than falls to the lot of most actors of so comparatively short 
an experience on the stage. The reputation established by his 
Orlando has, however, been well supported by performances such 
as Sir George Airy in “The Busy Body,” Charles Surface, and 
Young Marlowe ; in the pourtrayal of which characters Mr. Bellew 
stands almost alone. Mr. Bellew is at present playing in the provinces 
with Miss Litton’s company in “Moths.” His Corréze has been 
so recently witnessed in town that reference to it now is needless. 

Next year Mr. Kyrle Bellew goes into management for 
himself, his first venture being to take round the provinces 
and to America and elsewhere, the production of “Romeo and 
Juliet” from the Lyceum Theatre, he himself playing Romeo. 
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AN OLD BURLESQUE. 


By Durron Cook. 


\O consider an old burlesque, is, perhaps, “to consider 
‘ too curiously,” as Horatio says. And a burlesque 
5)) produced six-and-thirty years since, while too old to 
interest the play-goer of to-day, may be judged not 
» old enough to secure the regard of the antiquary. Burlesques 
are such ephemera, and their fair hour is so soon lived; 
they are the froth of dramatic literature; a breath disperses them ; 
promptly the place that knew them knows them no more; they 
are gone, and for ever. Nevertheless, a burlesque is the creature 
‘ of its period; it is fed with the topics of the day: with allusions 
to current events, with mention of this notable person and that, 
with jests and equivoques once recognised as relevant enough. 
In such wise it wears a historical complexion. It is representative, 
in its way, of taste and fashion; it exhibits something of the 
form and pressure of the very age and body of its time. Assuredly, 
if it is worth while to know how a past generation occupied itself 
—was pleased and entertained—it may be as well now and then to 
take from its shelf and contemplate even so effete and absurd 
a thing as an old burlesque. 

In May, 1846, at the Lyceum Theatre, then under the 
management of Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, there was produced “a 
grand operatic romantic burlesque spectacle,” in three acts, written 
by Messrs. Stocqueler, Shirley Brooks, and Charles Kenney, 
and entitled “Robin Hood and Richard Coour de Lion.” The 
subject was derived in part’ from Scott’s ‘‘Ivanhoe,” the 
Baron Front de Bouf & la Mode figuring prominently among 
the dramatis persone. But there were other contributories to 
the work. Vincent Wallace’s opera, founded upon the play of 
‘Don Cesar de Bazan,” and an opera by M. Jules Benedict, 
called “‘The Crusaders,” the libretto by Mr. Alfred Bunn and 
M. de St. Georges, had recently been given to the world. The 
authors of the burlesque borrowed from the one work its heroine, 
Maritana, and appropriated two of the characters in “The 
Crusaders ”—the Old Man of the Mountain, and the beautiful 
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Sumnite girl, Almea. Further, it was ingeniously arranged that 
the Old Man of the Mountain should be modernised and re- 
juvenated, so as to appear as Abdel-Kader, who forty years ago 
was much troubling the French army in its occupation of Algiers. 
It is asked: “ Who is that little man with beard so grisly?” He 


answers: 
I’m Abdel-Kader, just escaped from Isly, 
The French to catch me frequently have thought : 
I never am—but always to be—caught. 


At a later period of the play, Abdel-Kader throws off his 
white burnous and Eastern robes, and with the admirable in- 
consequence of burlesque, appears as Robin Hood’s old comrade, 
Friar Tuck, the while he exclaims : 

Ha! ha! ha! isn’t this a transformation ? 
I knew I should create a great sensation. 

Little other explanation is afforded of his change of aspect 
and person; but it may be mentioned that the representative of 
Abdel-Kader and the Friar was that most popular of comedians, 
Mr. Keeley, who already, in the first scene of the extravaganza, 
had appeared, wearing evening dress, in his own proper character 
as the lessee and manager of the Lyceum Theatre. 

Upon the rising of the curtain, the cauldron scene in 
**Macbeth” was parodied, by way of prologue to the play. 
Three dramatic authors were seen circum-ambulating a large 
inkstand, and throwing in the ingredients of a new burlesque: 

Tale of Fairy, joke of Hood, 

Squibs from “ Punch,” not understood. 
An evil Djinn, a host of sprites, 

By Coryphées in silken tights. 
Dissolving Views and Poses Plastiques, 
The Human Tripod—how unique ! 

It is necessary to explain that a three-legged child—a distress- 
ing object—was then in course of exhibition in Regent Street. 

Mazourkas, Polkas, and Quadrilles, 
Keller’s Muscles, Cockle’s Pills. 

Keller was a herculean male model, the chief of a. Poses 
Plastique, or Tableaux Vivants company, then appearing at Vauxhall 
Gardens, at the Egyptian Hall, and elsewhere. 

Airs from Balfe on organ ground, 
Scraps from Shakespeare, once renowned. 


Bubble, bubble, horrid trouble, 
Stir up well, and Burles ue bubble. 
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Railway jests of various uses— 
Workhouse tyrants and abuses— 
Surrey combats, scenes to tally, 
Parodies on opera-ballet. 
London slang and quaint dog-Latin— 
Ah! put that in. Yes, put that in. 
Sly allusion, only spare 
What the Licenser won’t bear. 
Bubble, bubble, toil and trouble, 
Brains ferment, and Burlesque bubble ! 
Put in bits from Walter Scott, 
Percy reliques, musty lot, ? 
Scraps from Wallace, and some more 
From the Benedictine score, etc., etc. 


A small Robin Hood rose from the inkstand, after the manner 
of one of the Macbeth apparitions, and with the words “Be bold ; 
play this, and prosper,” presented a manuscript to Mr. Keeley 
and vanished. It was understood that the subject of the burlesque 
was to be Robin Hood, and the scene changed tv Sherwood 
Forest. 

The outlaws are uneasy. A reference to history occurs. In 
1846 there was warfare in India. Will Scarlet asks: ‘‘ Have 
you not heard the news?” Robin answers: 

About the Sikhs ? 
Lord Viscount Hardinge thrashed them all like bricks. 


Show him the banner on a foeman’s walls, 
He'll soon send home fresh drapery for St. Paul’s. 


But the danger is nearer home, it appears. The greenwgod home 
of the merry men is threatened. There is a report to the effect 
that Sherwood Forest has been sold by Prince John to the New 
Nottingham Building Society. Robin Hood, personated of course 
by Mrs. Keeley, soliloquises : 


All the world consists of building spots, 

And all the men and women seek for lots. 
On eligible sites their thoughts they fix, 

And one man in his time meets many bricks. 
First the surveyor marking out his line, 

And then the architect with plan so fine ; 
The landlord next, beholds, with wondering eyes, 
His money sink and then his building rise. 
A. rears a residence in Belgrave Square ; 

B. is content in Prospect Row to share ; 

C. has an interest in a little alley ; 

D. stocks with cottages a rural valley. 

Each has a crotchet which he’s sure will pay, 
And yield him ten per cent. on quarter-day. 
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Last scene of all of these eventful stories, 
Is the destruction of the builder’s glories : 
There comes a gust of wind which leaves the lots, 
Sans bricks, sans mortar, and sans chimbley-pots. 
Presently Robin Hood is required by the stage directions to 
raise his bow “as Wallack raises his carbine in Massaroni.” It 
is perhaps forgotten now how James Wallack levelled his carbine 
when he personated the brigand Massaroni. 

King Richard, journeying from Palestine, seeks accommodation 
at the inn at Nottingham. The trumpets announce his approach. 
He objects to so much flourishing, and desires his devoted 
attendant, the minstrel Blondel, to bring himself “something 
very cool and nourishing.” Blondel answers : 

As quick as thought, or magic of Herr Dobler, 

Your Majesty shall have a sherry-cobbler. 
Herr Dobler was a popular conjuror and prestidigitator in those 
times. American drinks and Wenham Lake Ice were new to 
this country. Certain of the States had left their obligations 
undischarged, much to the chagrin of investors. Says the King: 

America abounds in social hints ; 

Her coin is scarce, but I respect her mints ; 

On making liquids since her mind is set, 

Some day, perhaps, she’ll liquidate her debt. 

The King was represented by Mr. Alfred Wigan, who, in 
Coeur de Lion’s chain mail and Crusader’s surcoat, wore very 
much the look he was required to assume at the Princess’s 
Theatre some six years later, when he played Richard’s son, Philip 
Falconbridge, to the King John of Mr. Charles Kean. In 1846 
Mr. Wigan could not be classed among Shakespearean players. 
The Baron Front de Boeuf, who also fills the office of Sheriff of 
Nottingham, is the friend of the usurping Prince John, and the 
foe, therefore, of King Richard and his faithful outlaw Robin Hood. 
The King is entertained at the Baron’s castle. Robin Hood and 
his merry men invite themselves to the banquet. The Baron 
protests. This dialogue follows: 


Kring. Oh, Baron, let them stop ! 


Baron. Stop ? 
Kine. Aye. 
Baron. Stop, thief ! 


Rosin. (bowing) This ready courtesy’s beyond belief. 
A handsome hall! Baron, I vow you will 
Eclipse your peer, the Lord of Rosherville, 
The dancing nobleman, whose power we see 
Makes even gents dance almost decently. 
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A certain professor of dancing, master of the ceremonies at 
Rosherville Gardens, calling himself Baron Nathan, is here 
referred to. He is little remembered now. 

Front de Boouf invites his guests to dance. Robin asks of 
Almea: “ What shall it be—a Polka or Cellarius?” The Cellarius 
Waltz was a fashionable dance in 1846. To his comrade Little 
John, Robin observes : 

On polka points we look to you for law ; 
Yours was the first the public ever saw. 

Little John was played by the beautiful Miss Fairbrother, 
a famous columbine and exquisite dancer. The efforts of Miss 
Fairbrother had made the British public first acquainted with the 
peculiarities, graceful and otherwise, of the polka, then executed 
with much toeing and heeling, bending and bowing, sliding and 
stamping. ‘Ethiopian Serenaders” were also of recent introduction 
into England. Their performances are imitated by Abdel-Kader 
with the bones, and his gnome slave Alfouran—played by Mr. 
J. W. Collier, an excellent pantomimist—with the banjo. The 
Baron’s hospitality is, of course, merely a pretence. He designs 
the death of his royal guest. The King returning thanks for 
the cordial manner in which his health has been proposed and 
received, resumes his seat. The chair, as it were, empties him 
into the darkness beneath the stage. This incident imitated an 
effect in the melodrama of “ Clarisse,” then popular at the Adelphi. 
A trap-door revolved, and a chair that went down full, so to speak, 
immediately returned empty. A murder was supposed to have 
been accomplished with. the aid of an ingenious mechanical 
device. 

Of course the King is not murdered. He is the inmate of a 
dungeon in-the Baron’s castle, whence he escapes at last through the 
aid of his faithful Blondel, a part played and sung by Miss Mary 
Keeley. Richard joins Robin Hood and his outlaws in Sherwood 
Forest, and proceeds to lay siege to the Baron’s castle. The story 
now follows, mocking it, the novel of Ivanhoe in relation to the 
attack upon Torquilstone. The beleaguered Baron—represented 
by Mr. Frank Matthews—mimics the Richard the Third of the 
theatre. Here is another quotation : 


Enter First ATTENDANT. 
First Arrenpant. Richmond is on the seas, my lord. 
Baron. You lie! 
It’s on the Thames. Learn your geography. 
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Enter SEconD ATTENDANT. 


Secoxp Arrenpant. My lord, the Mayor of Nottingham, John Davies, 
Heads a great force of sturdy railway navvies. 
And hither comes. 

Baron. Indeed, then list to me : 
Post to the Earl of Norfolk instantly, 
Tell him to come, and all his men to bring, 
Nor stop to curry-favour with the king. 


In December, 1845, at an agricultural meeting, the Duke of 
Norfolk of that period had recommended to a hungry peasantry 
a pinch of curry-powder of his own preparing, as an excellent 
substitute for beef and beer, and a great stayer of the appetite. 


Let no man fail me, if he’d save his bacon. 


Enter Totrp ATTENDANT. 


TuirD Atrznpant. My lord, the Mayor of Nottingham is taken. 
Baron. Off with 
THirD ATTENDANT. It’s done, my lord. 
Baron 





I'll tear you joint from joint ! 
You’ve cut me, sirrah, out of a capital point. 
Go, fetch my armour, battle-axe, and casque. 
I ’gin to be a weary of my task. 
First Arrenpant. A flag of truce is coming. 


Enter Friar Tuck. 
Nay, it is come. 
So benedicite and pax vobiscum. 

The siege begins, the archers discharge their arrows, the castle 
is captured, the defeated Baron is carried below by the gnome 
Alfouran, and the play ends in a blaze of triumph and red fire. 

There were songs and parodies in plenty, set to the music 
of the past. Tunes soon grow old, and some old tunes have 
a way of sounding very old indeed. Among the popular airs 
embellishing the old burlesque of “Robin Hood” were to be 
found “Such a Getting Up Stairs,” “ Farewell to the Mountain,” 
“When the Heart of a Man,” “Billy Taylor,” “Rory O’More,” 
“ Meet Me by Moonlight,” “Nix my Dolly,” sung by Mrs. Keeley, 
and the “Copenhagen ” and “ Lieber Augustin ” waltzes. 

Of the players some few survive; but none are now to be 


seen upon the stage. A lapse of six-and-thirty years makes a 
difference ! 
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To. find: its: heart,; 

But nothing found.’ 
“@) Under:my cottage eaves 
‘L The'scented leaves : 
Floated around. : 


To. gather them again 
I tried in vain ; 
, The, breeze blew strong. 


_ It left me but the stem, 
No hidden gem ; 


So did I wrong? - 


I offer this excuse : 


“With leaves profuse 


And perfume rare, 


~ Soniehow it won my heart ; 


I could not part.’ 
From flower so fair. 


And.so I plucked the-rose; sisglenst 4 
: - And to:life’s close * «| 
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THE PARIS THEATRES. 


of which, in point of fact, numbers about two hundred 
individuals—or, adopting the learned estimate of the 
oe author of “La Dame aux Camélias,” let us say three 
” hundred, “so as to hurt nobody’s feelings”—all Paris, or 
at least an appreciative percentage of it, having returned home 
from country houses and Normandy, or Breton bathing-places, 
the theatrical managers of the most theatrical city in the world 
have begun the work of the winter season with abundant 
energy, if not with conspicuous judgment in all cases. Of 
theatrical management in Paris, indeed, no foreigner can ever hope 
to fathom the mystery that underlies it and envelops it. The 
managers themselves do not understand it. It is a temptation, 
like driving a four-in-hand; everyone thinks he can do it till he 
has tried the experiment; and even then, sometimes, he thinks he 
could do it better than somebody else. 

Experience never appears to be of any use to a Paris manager ; 
but that is, perhaps, only equivalent to saying that he is a 
Frenchman, who is at once the most persistent teacher and the 
worst learner in the world, whose born and bred rage for 
instructing mankind would almost seem to have incapacitated him 
for learning anything from anybody, himself not excepted. He 
believes that Paris is the world, and that, knowing all about “ his 
Paris,” it follows that he must know all about all the world. 
Thus it is that, notwithstanding the enormous inter-communication 
that has been going on during the past five-and-twenty years 
between France and England, the Parisian of to-day knows no 
more of the ways of English men and women than his father 
before him knew. He travels, as a rule, which his father did not 
do; but it makes no difference between the knowledge of the two. 

The Parisian of to-day comes to London for a week, a fortnight, 
or even a month; goes back and interlards his talk with scraps 
of misconstructed English phrases, the exact meaning of which 
he has not made the least endeavour to learn; probably writes 
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about the “peculiarities of our good friends, the insulars across 
the Manche;” and makes us, who read and observe him, 
wonder whether he is as obviously incapable of understanding 
what he sees and hears in all other countries he visits, and 
about which he writes that ever-swelling series of books of 
travel, observation, and appreciation. However that may be, in 
regard to English men and manners, it conclusively appears, 
whenever it pleases him to put them en scéne, that observation has 
not made him in the smallest degree better informed than was his 
father, or we might say even than his grandfather, to whom the 
fog-oppressed and suicidically-minded children of “‘ perfidious Albion” 
were ever and always and only “les Anglaises pour rire.” 

There is, therefore, nothing to wonder at when we find the latest 
manager of the Odéon producing with the most perfect good faith 
a comedy of what he supposes to be English manners, and bearing 
the thoroughly English title of “Rotten Row.” So ultra-English is 
this play imagined to be, that one of its first-night critics suggested 
that, really, after having gone to such lengths of realistic treatment 
of his subject, the author might have gone a step further and written 
his comedy in tke language of London society instead of in that of 
Paris. 

The hero of this superlatively English comedy of manners is a 
sub-editor of the “Saturday Review,” the nephew of a lord, of 
whom he may become the heir; meanwhile he is very poor, and 
deeply in love with an unknown beauty whom he has seen riding 
in Rotten Row. This young lady is engaged to a rich gentleman, 
bearimg the remarkably English name of Mauritius Turney, 
who is a partner in the bank of Turney & Co. Wishing to 
propitiate his fiancée the rich young banker engages the poor young 
sub-editor of the “Saturday Review” to write a novel to be 
published in the Review under the signature of Mauritius Turney ; 
but the imposition is made manifest to the beautiful horsewoman 
of Rotten Row, who finds that she adores the writer of that lovely 
romance and becomes his wife. 

A good deal of the action passes in the working salon of the 
editor of the ‘‘ Saturday Review,” and none of the omniscient 
Paris critics, whatever they found to object to in regard to the 
story of the piece, or to its literary treatment, betrayed the 
least doubt as to the faithfulness of its rendering of English 
manners. Some of them found) it a little dull, and one 
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remarked that a portion of the ‘audience, probably with a view 
to giving local colour to the occasion, followed the common 
English custom of leaving their seats and the theatre before the 
piece was finished. 

At the Gymnase—thanks, it is said, to the warm solicitations 
of M. Francisque Sarcey—a little comedy in one act, entitled 
“L’ Assassin,” has been transplanted from the “‘Thédtre Impossible” 
of M. Edmond About to the possible stage with complete success, 
after waiting five-and-twenty years for the translation. The 
plot of the “Assassin” is extremely slight and not particularly 
interesting, but the dialogue is in parts very sparkling, and in 
the vein of the brilliant writer of “Les Mariages de Paris,” 

After producing a series of failures, remarkable from many 
points of view, and especially for the gratuitous way in which 
he appeared to be courting misfortune, the manager of the 
Théatre ‘des Nations—shortly to be handed over to Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt, and re-christened Le Théatre Moderne—has, 
at last, hit upon a success in a big drama, founded upon a 
romance by M. Alberic Second, and bearing the title of “La 
Vicomtesse Alice.” The piece is sensational in a high degree, 
and madness and mad people play the most important parts 
in it throughout the entire five acts. Much of its success is 
owing to the remarkable interpretation it receives from the actors. 
Mr. Mayer (“of London,” as the jocular journalists of Paris are 
fond of designating him) is reported to have purchased of the 
authors the right to produce “La Vicomtesse Alice” in England 
and America. 

Following closely at the heels of M. Zola as an exponent 
of what is foolishly called “realism” in art, M. Alexis Bouvier 
has achieved the unenviable notoriety of—after having first had 
to come to terms with the Censure—placing before a Paris 
audience, at the Thédtre du Chateau d’Eau, at least one of the 
most revolting dramas that have yet found their way to the 
stage. Every representative and authoritative critic in Paris 
has boldly denounced this vile piece, entitled ‘La Dame au 
Domino Rose,” in which the author, to quote ‘Le Petit Journal,” 
“absolutely ignores the fact that all that may be written in a 


‘novel: may not always be spoken on the stage; and he piles the 


horrible upon the revolting, the absurd upon the ridiculous, 
without: in the least caring for the respect which an author owes 
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to a public that has come to the theatre to be interested, not 
nauseated.” 

Two revivals of old plays by Alexandre Dumas pére— 
“‘Charles VII., chez ses Grands Vassaux,’” at the Odéon, and 
the evergreen “Tour de Nesle”—have been adventured, the latter 
at the Gaité, with a great outlay of scenic splendour, reminding 
somebody with a memory that the only latter-day reproduction of 
this legendary drama which is known to have brought the manager 
any money, was one on which he had spent not as much, but as 
little as possible. 

Perhaps the completest and best-deserved success of the month 
has been that of the Vaudeville with ‘‘ Téte de Linotte,” a comedy 
in three acts, by Théodore Barriére, touched up by M. Gondinet. 
This wonderfully bright piece—which is sure to find a new liome 
in London—may be briefly described as a laugh in three acts, 
recalling, without in the least resembling, Sardou’s delightful 
“« Pattes de Mouche.” 

Almost universal regret has been expressed at the pro- 
duction of “Madame Thérése,” a military show-piece, drawn by 
MM. Erckmann-Chatrian from their well-known story, and mounted 
after the manner of the plays put forth at the theatre which has, 
perhaps, surpassed in immensity of display all others in the French 
capital—the Chitelet. M. Francisque Sarcey indicates in a very 
few words the exact character of the mistake made by these 
remarkable writers when he says: “The authors have deceived 
themselves in trying to put this scene (the most strikingly and 
purely dramatic in the romance) upon the boards. They have 
neatly cut it into little bits which are lost upon this vast stage. 
These two gentlemen, excellent painters of domestic interiors, are 
Gerard Dows .of Alsatian life; but Gerard Dow did not go out 
of his way to sketch battle-scenes upon his canvas. You witness 
ceaselessly in ‘Madame Thérése,’ some good and brave Alsatians 
who gossip unlimitedly about their petty personal affairs, and 
when they have finished their conversation, which interests 
nobody, they go off; and then is heard behind the scenes, either 
the sound of the drum, the voice of cannon, or the clatter of 
horses’ hoofs; it is a continuous passage of soldiers, a battle, or an 
attack on a redoubt, when it is not a ballet. The first two or three 
tableaux are listened to with some small degree of pleasure; but little 
by little, weariness gets the upper hand. All this story, which is of 
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mediocre interest in the book, appears overwhelmingly dull in the 
form of a drama, and it must be added that the mise en scéne 
of some of the tableaux is altogether childish.” If the piece turns 
out to be a theatrical success, it will probably owe its good fortune 
to the fact that it offers the sort of attraction that parents seek for 
their children when they want to “take them to the play;” but 
as a work of art it is anything but worthy of the authors of 
“ L?Ami Fritz,” and “ Les Rantzau.” 

The author of “La Noce Tocassin,” M. Henry Buquet, has 
determined to be original, at whatever cost, in this the latest 
example of the very special kind of piece demanded by the manage- 
ment of the Fantaisies-Parisiennes ; so, having determined to write 
a “folie in four acts,” he has produced a work absolutely devoid 
of any discoverable sense, in which he makes his heroine, 
Mdile. Eulalie Tocassin, in her bridal dress, at one time descend 
into a sewer to fish out her fiancé, and at another clamber over 
house-tops to bring down her own father. “Is it worth saying 
anything more about such a piece of utter rubbish?” very 
reasonably asks the critic of the “ Figaro.” 

MM. Chivot and Duru have gone near to score a big success 
—have, indeed, very possibly scored it—at the Palais-Royal with 
“Le Truc d’Arthur,” in three acts. It is like any number of 
pieces that have been played on the same boards, in point of 
donnée; but the authors have yet found means to give to the old 
materials a new arrangement, and to present them with a sparkle 
and gaiety entirely their own. The foundation of their plot is the 
idea of a master, who, to get rid of the too-pressing exactions 
of a lady, changes costumes and places with his valet de chambre, 
who, like another Ruy Blas, takes advantage of his disguise to 
make advances to the lady on his own account. The oddest 
surprises and most comical dilemmas follow in quick succession, 
especially in the second act, which, on the first performance, evoked 
such continuous roars of laughter, as to leave the audience with 
hardly a good laugh available for the drolleries of the concluding 
act. C. 8. C. 
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GEORGE FREDERICK COOKE. 





©HE following interesting account of 
George Frederick Cooke* appeared 
f at the time of his visit to America 
=. in 1810: 

The most interesting event that 
has yet occurred in the history of 
the American stage, has recently 
taken place. It will at once be 
understood that we allude to the 
arrival on these shores of the 
celebrated actor, George Frederick 
Cooke; an event which has occasioned infinite joy in the theatrical 
circles, and not less astonishment in all who have heard of that 
extraordinary man’s talents. That a performer who has for years 
been more than any other distinguished by public favour at home, 
and had it in his power to acquire there an annual income of five 
thousand pounds sterling, should in advanced life traverse the 
Atlantic, and migrate to a country so remote from his own, on a 
professional speculation, was a thing apparently so much at 
variance with reason and probability, that any man who but a 
week before it happened had been hardy enough to suggest a 
likelihood of its taking place, would be considered either a fool 
or a banterer. 

When the first intelligence of Mr. Cooke’s having embarked 
for America reached Philadelphia, though it was stated upon good 
authority, the incredulity of the people resisted every assurance 
of the fact, and it was not till a detailed account of his having 
performed the character of Richard III. on the stage of New 
York appeared in the daily prints of that city that the public 
doubts upon the subject were entirely dispelled. That this great 
and unexpected acquisition makes not only the most brilliant era 
in the stage history of the United States, but holds forth to the 
old world an incontestable proof of the unexampled advancement 





* Born in 1756 ; died at New York, September 8th, 1812. 
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of this young country in taste, refinement, and literature, as well 
as in opulence and prosperity, cannot be denied, nor do we think 
there is any candid American who will dissent from us when we 
affirm, that from this circumstance, so very flattering to our 
national feelings, the thanks of the country are due to Mr. Cooper 
in the first instance; perhaps in some degree, too, to the liberality 
of some other managers in encouraging him to the execution of 
that laudable but hazardous enterprise. 

In point of pecuniary risk, the public will (at least we hope 
and believe so) indemnify Mr. Cooper. The sum he has under- 
taken to pay Mr. Cooke, though it would have been a very 
inadequate temptation to a prudent man in that gentleman’s 
circumstances to leave his country, is immensely great; yet the 
praise due to Mr. Cooper for his spirit in that respect is small 
when compared with the applause he merits on another and a 
nobler principle. The day before Mr. Cooke’s arrival, Cooper 
stood confessedly at the head of the American stage—he now 
stands but second. Let it be remembered, too, that no man more 
fairly appreciated, or has more liberally spoken of, the great 
superiority of Cooke than he has; so that when he resolved upon 
bringing him over to this country, he was perfectly sensible that 
he was introducing not merely a superior that would outshine 
him, but an actor whose extraordinary powers must open to the 
American public a new and far more clear and correct view than 
they could ever have had before, of what is excellent and what 
censurable in the art. 

In a word, one who would hold up to them a light, to which a 
person in Mr. Cooper’s situation, if he were actuated only by selfish 
views, would not be very desirous to help them to. Garrick, 
with all his might, would as soon have thrust one of his fingers 
into the fire as have done the same. On the best grounds, 
therefore, we say that the country is largely indebted to Mr. 
Cooper, whose conduct in the business can scarcely be overrated, 
displaying a liberal spirit, and a dignified scorn of those mean 
jealousies which are too generally found to taint the hearts of 
men in all professions, and certainly in none more than in that 
to which he belongs. 

Having discharged this debt of justice io Mr. Cooper, we will 
say a few words of the great and accomplished actor he has 
brought among us. Though we have not seen Mr. Cooke since 
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his arrival in America, we know him perfectly well as an actor. 
For many years he was a subject of admiration, a constant source 
of delight, an inexhaustible theme, and affluent topic of critical 
examination and consequent praise to some of the most enlightened 
critics in London, whose opinions respecting him were exactly 
the same as ours. There are few characters he has played in 
which we have not seen him frequently, and a thousand times 
heard his merits and defects in them canvassed; we therefore 
make no scruple of speaking of him by anticipation, and confidently 
assert that there have been few.men in the world whom Nature 
has more fully endowed for the profession of an actor, not one 
tow living who possesses such ample means of giving satisfaction 
to a critical mind and uncorrupted natural taste, when his talents 
have fair play, and are left unobscured by occasional infirmity. 

It was at an advanced time of life he first appeared in the 
British metropolis; as in America, so there, he made his début 
in Richard, of which character he may be said to have ever 
since held the exclusive possession. At once his powers operated 
upon the. London audience in a way unexampled in the annals 
of the British theatre, and scarcely -to be credited if not 
demonstrated by frequent matter of fact. Never in his 
_long and illustrions life, marked as it was by public. favour 
and admiration, was Garrick permitted to take the. slightest 
liberty with the people: had he but once been guilty of a certain 
irregularity, he would have been banished from the stage; 
but such is the fascination in which this favourite has for years 
held the public mind, that he has done even as it has pleased 
his fancy, without materially shaking, or in any great degree 
impairing, his popularity. This is a circumstance than which 
nothing imaginable can convey a more forcible idea, of the 
extent and power of his genius; and it is only with that. view 
we advert to it, 

From a friend at New York, to whom we had often com- 
municated our opinions of Cooke, we received a letter written 
as it should seem on the very night of that actor’s first appearance 
_there in Richard II.; part of which letter we offer to the 
_ perusal of our readers, as it contains some strictures as just 
and accurate as if the author had studied Cooke for years. 

“JT am just now returned from the theatre, and late though 
- it is, cannot bring myself to go to bed till I have set down 
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for your perusal a few of the multitude of thoughts and new ideas 
with which I have been impressed by the performance of Cooke 
in Richard III. I must in candour first own to you that I 
always thought your description of his powers greatly exaggerated, 
and (you must not be affronted) in my bosom attributed to over- 
wrought national prejudice, your assertion that we on this 
side of the Atlantic had not yet had an opportunity of seeing 
and therefore could not form an adequate idea of the perfection 
to which the great actors of the good old school, as you used 
to call it, had carried the art. I now confess to you that the 
highest summit of my conceptions of the subject fell infinitely 
short of the excellence of this extraordinary man. Extraordinary, 
indeed, in many respects, as I understand, but I verily believe 
most extraordinary as an actor. 

All I have seen before was boy’s play to this night’s exhibition - 
yet an English gentleman who sat by my side, and was, I 
believe, a competent judge, assured me that Richard was by 
no means considered as Cooke’s best character by the more 
enlightened critics. He adduced the opinion of Mrs. Inchbald, 
to which, since my return home, I have referred, and find it 
exactly concurs with his: you may see it in her prefatory remarks 
to the play of Richard III. in her ‘British Theatre.” He owned, 
indeed, that the British people in general gave Cooke precedence 
to all other actors in this character. In the course of the 
performance, however, he concurred in the applause so lavishly 
bestowed on Cooke, and in one part only, viz. where Richard 
starts up from his frightful dream in the tent, hinted the 
superiority of any other actor. In that part he said Kemble 
took the lead. I cannot well conceive it, but I am now prepared 
to believe anything. 

“Cooke’s figure aided by dress and fictitious deformity, and 
his wonderful face, so perfectly fill up the idea of Richard, that 
I am disposed to think, if Shakespeare were to rise from the 
dead he would own him the exact representative of his imagina- 
tion. Cooke’s Richard is not an ordinary hunch-back, dwarfed 
and feeble with deformity. A formidable brawny military figure, 
well fitted for achievements in arms, and a face strongly marked, 
with eyes piercing and lively, a very large Roman nose, and a 
long and broad protuberant chin, conveyed at his very first 
entrance such a characteristic idea of the formidable crook- 
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backed tyrant as I had never before imagined likely to exist. 
Had he only walked in as a masquerade figure of Richard 
without uttering a word, it would have been more to my 
satisfaction than the whole of any Richard I have seen. He 
spoke—his voice finished the picture; for though eminently 
variable as well as powerful, he had either from nature or 
misuse of it (it may be one of his perfections that he can 
assume it when necessary), a harshness truly characteristic of 
Richard. It occasionally ‘ grated harsh thunder.’ 

“T never before witnessed a soliloquy spoken on the stage 
so as to represent solitary self-conference. Cooke really appeared 
alone. Of the emphatic force as well as the distinctness, correct- 
ness, and precision of his speech, you must hear it to form any 
thing like an adequate conception. Were it not for the natural 
ease with which it flows from him it might pass for too precise; 
but that notion is at once scouted by the felicity with which he 
delivered himself. I own that there is a deficiency of gracefulness 
in his figure unsuitable to the representative of a prince of our 
highly refined modern times, but which I think allies him more 
closely to the coarse age that Richard lived in, and to the brutal 
character depicted by the poet. So characteristic a personal 
toute ensemble, I imagine has very seldom, perhaps never, been 
exhibited on any stage. 

“Were I to enumerate all the beauties of his performance I 
should recite almost every sentence of the character; some parts, 
however, were astonishing, prodigious, or to use your own words, 
frightfully great. Such I take to be his furious rejection of 
Buckingham’s suit. 


“T’m busy—thou troublest me—I’m not i’ th’ vein. 


“ And such, too, is his scene with Stanley, particularly the 
diabolical sardonic grin and tone with which he says, ‘ Well as 
you guess.’ 

“‘ But of the whole of this wonderful piece of acting, that which 
seems to me to leave all the others behind, indeed to beggar the 
most affluent description, is the first scene of the fourth act in 
which he alternately meditates and gives instructions to Catesby 
and Norfolk. Here the powers of the superior actor were visible 
to every eye. As was said of Garrick, by a man who had been 
born deaf, his face was a language. That short scene, though 
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containing in the whole but sixteen lines, employed him many 
minutes, during every instant of which his countenance displayed 
an infinite variety of feelings and emotions, making his silent 
meditation more eloquent and impressive even than the language 
of the poet.” 

Assuredly the Richard of Cooke, though superior to any other, 
is not his best performance. There is an inequality in it which 
cannot be perceived in his Iago, his Kitely, or his Sir Pertinax 
Mac Sycophant, in which last character he is acknowledged to 
surpass Macklin himself. And here, in justice to the play of ‘‘The 
Man of the World,” and still more to the liberality and good sense 
of the Scotch, we must remark that in no part of the British 
Empire, not in London or even in Dublin, are the characters of 
Sir Pertinax or Sir Archy Mac Sarcasm more admired or more 
often called for than in Edinburgh. Macklin in his lifetime, and 
Cooke since, having been frequently engaged to go there for the 
express purpose of gratifying that judicious and enlightened 
audience with those satires upon, not the Scotch nation, but some 
well-known bad members of it. 

But though Richard is not Cooke’s best, it is still a voluptuous 
dramatic feast. His Shylock is not less so. His Iago is perfect, 
uniform and equal. His Cato, King John, Zanga, Orsino, and 
Sciolto, too, are inimitably fine, but that in which he chiefly excels 
is in the delineation of subtle, complicated villainy. In Iago, 
for instance, he makes a deep impression; and here, though so 
uniformly excelient, there are some passages in which he displays 
more than usual ingenuity and natural force. One is his 
treacherous apology mixed up with accusation of Cassio; and: 
we venture to say that there is nothing in the histrionic art to 
surpass, if to equal, the address of his underplay to Othello. 

In several of his comic characters there is a rich luxuriance 
of humour and expression, without the slightest tincture of 
buffoonery or trick. Cooke never has recourse to the paltry 
(unpardonable, too, as we think) expedients of playing the fool 
to set on some quantity of barren spectators to laugh. No; he 
steadily adheres to the letter and spirit of his author, and rests 
confidently secure of producing all the desirable effect by the 
plain, unadulterated, natural exercise of his own genius and organs. 
His Falstaff, though it essentially differs from that of Henderson 
and every other actor we have seen, is no doubt more conformable 
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to the ideas of Shakespeare. Any one who has considered the 
character well, must have observed that there is not a particle 
of good nature in the composition of it. Falstaff is jovial, 
selfishly; but even in his merriment he discloses a malignant, 
sarcastic spirit, which he lets forth in satire, jibe, and calumny. 
Cooke gives the drollery of the fat knight such a rich characteristic 
expression of that kind with voice and face and emphasis, as no 
man, since Quin, has even thought of attempting. 

There is this difference between Cooke and almost all other 
actors. He resorts to no stage trick, and uses no unnatural 
gesticulations or mechanical dispositions of his limbs; practises 
no grimace ; has no affected pauses, starts, attitudes, or intonations ; 
but acts “e’en like the folks of this world.” THe neither frisks 
about the stage nor whirls his arms, nor does, in a word, as most 
players do, everything that nobody does in common life. Quick, 
who was indebted to old Macklin for his rise, once waited on 
the veteran to get his instructions how to play Mordecai, the 
Jew, in his farce of ‘‘ Love-a-la-Mode.” “ Pray, sir,” said the old 
man, “do you yet know the first qualification of an actor?” 
“* Perhaps not, sir,” said Quick, “but if you will have the goodness 
to tell me, I will endeavour to practise it.’ ‘“‘ Why, sir, it is 
contained in one short sentence, ‘ Learn to stand still!’ This 
part of the art, which one would think easy enough, if it were 
not so seldom found, Cooke possesses among others. 

In general, whatever be the character which Cooke plays, it 
is, in his treatment, an exquisite picture of nature, in the pourtraying 
of which, disdaining detail, and careless of the elaborated refine- 
ments of the art, he contrives by one bold and vigorous, yet 
simple outline, and a few masterly touches of the pencil, to give 
the most grand, perfect, and impressive likeness imaginable. 
And in a word, as he assuredly is the safest and perhaps the 
only safe model now living, by the study of which young actors 
can improve themselves in their profession, we strongly recommend 
Mr. Cooke to their particular attention. 
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LAST NIGHT. 


pS\ AST night you came and woke me from a sleep 
Of dead delights, old loves, and passions past. 
I was alone, climbing a toilsome steep 
Broken with stones, with shadows overcast ; 
The sun had sunk, there was no more to do; 
This was my dream, how did it seem to you 
Last night ? 





Last night I looked into your loving eyes, 
Half closed with dew like roses in the morn, 
I took your fingers then, and no surprise 
Played in their touch, for love was yet unborn. 
And thus we stood, light breaking through the blue, 
I could not wait, did it seem wrong to you 
Last night ? 


Last night we crossed the bridge that stems the stream 
Dividing desert waste from flower land ; 
We looked no longer back, but as in dream 
Strayed on into love’s garden, hand in hand. 
We could not speak, delight hid half the view, 
Then came the kiss ; love, was it sweet to you 
Last night ? 


Last night I found the lady of my dreams, 
One who has haunted me these weary years, 
I know her not, and still again she seems 
To stand between a life of toil and tears, 
How will it end? I cannot tell, can you? 
Kiss me again, just as you used to do 
Last night ! 


September, 1882. C. 8. 
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BEATRICE. 


For here’s a paper, written in his hand, 
A halting sonnet of his own pure brain, 
Fashion’d to Beatrice. 


— “Much Ado About Nothing,” Act V., Sc. 4. 


INSOME and witty, womanly withal, 
Petulant, proud, capricious, yet so sweet ; 
Fearing love’s forfeit—fainéant to escheat 

Your mirth and maidenhood, yet yielding all 
In brave surrender at my Lord Love’s call; 
Caring no whit for suitor at your feet, 
Wooed by no sighs, nor won by fond entreat, 
Albeit most witching in your gentle fall ! 
Dear Beatrice, a secret in your ear !— 
When stealing from your woodbine coverture, 
You thought yourself alone, and did confess 
Your love—without or pride or maiden fear, 
I saw you, heard you speak ; altho’, for sure, 

Where I played eavesdropper you'll never guess. 


Lyceum Theatre, Oct. 11th, 1882. W.C. K. W. 








Our Llay-Box. 


“FOR EVER.” 
A Sensational Drama, in Seven Acts, by Paut Meritt and Grorcz Conquzst. 
Produced at the Surrey Theatre, Monday, October 2nd, 1882. 








Sir Philip Daremount Mr. A. C. Hatton. Bill Filey... ... ... Mr. T. Herman. 

Jasper Daremount... Mr. ALGERNON Syms. | Joe Mugford ... ... Mr. SEEK. 

Julian Daremount .. Mr. T. F. Nre. Billy Buttons... ... Mr. A. DE Voy. 
Abel Rockley... ... Mr. C.CrurksHanks. | Mr. Tarn... ... ... Mr. Crark. 

Ben Hackman __.... Mr. F. DoBELL. Mosher ... ... ... Mn. Piper. 

Dick Sparrow... ... Mz. C. A. Somerset. | S a ete Se 

Tim Tiffany ... ... Mr. A. Roussy. eophilus Potkins Mr. Percy BE tt. 
Doctor Coldways ... Mr. J. NELSON. Zacky Pastrana ... Mr. Geo. Conquesr. 
Justice Wigney ... Mr. Hype. Ruth Rockley... ... Miss B. Titwerapar. 
Mr. Coleri: ~-- ... Mr. TAYtor. Phillis... ... ... Miss Atice Raynor. 
Pepper Stubbs... Mr. CARLISLE, Mrs. Patcham... ... Miss L. CLAREMONT. 


Polly Patcham ... ... Miss Harriet CLAREMONT. 
I constper that this play stands condemned on the evidence of 
its own advertisements. I have no wish to enter into any 
discussion on the subject, but if people who profess to have 
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the interest of the stage at heart are willing to create a morb 
and fictitious excitement by such means they are welcome to 
their opinion. It is not at all a bad melodrama, as melodramas 
go, as it could not fail to be when constructed by men of such 
vast practice and experience as Mr. George Conquest and Mr. Paul 
Meritt. But the radical fault of the composition is the attempt 
to create dramatic interest by the unwholesome love of a demi- 
savage for a young and pretty girl. The suggestiveness that 
arises from such a position cannot be discussed without offence. 
The better such a part as the erratic man-monkey is acted the 
more offensive it becomes, and this must be patent to everybody. 
No one admires the high intelligence—nay, sometimes the genius— 
of Mr. George Conquest more than I do. His acting at times 
amounts to inspiration; but I hold that his idea of the man- 
monkey, however clever, has failed in effect. Not all the 
audiences that ever assembled within the walls of a theatre, or 
all the sensation advertisements ever penned, will persuade me 
to the contrary. The only merit of the play is that it will 
bring these unwholesome sensations to a close. There are some 
things too serious to jest about, and it was high time that 
someone should speak out and express an opinion that was 
pretty: generally felt. The showman and the critic must always 
be in antagonism, only the showman has the advantage of being 
able to blow his trumpet a little the loudest of the two. But 
there is such a thing, let me remind him, as crying for sale 
the inhabitants of the.sea that are in danger of being condemned 
by the inspector of nuisances! The thing that pleased me most 
about the play, apart from the care and cleverness with which 
it was put before the audience, was the acting of Miss Titheradge 
and Miss Alice Raynor. They were both very clever, and I look 
forward to their advance in the profession with pleasure and 
certainty. 


“MR. GUFFIN’S ELOPEMENT.” 
A Musical Farce, in One Act, by AntHuR Law and Grorcr GROSSMITH. 
First produced at the. Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, on Friday, September 29th, 1882. 
Produced in London, at Toole’s Theatre, on Saturday, October 7th, 1882. 


Mr. Benjamin Guffin Mr. J. L. Tooxz. Robert Beate... ... Mr. W. E. Brunton. 

Mr.Collingwood Han- Mrs. Trundel... ... Miss E. JOHNSTONE. 
nibal Trumpington Miss Crump ... ... Miss Emity THORNE. 
Sampson ... ... Mr. E. D. Warp SO, «S56 > ten: ae Miss Isa MaRsDEN. 


Mr. J. L. Toots, fresh from his country tour, and as irresistibly 
humorous as ever, opened his theatre according to promise with 
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“The Upper Crust,” and a new one-act piece called “ Mr. Guffin’s 
Elopement.” Though the plot is but slight, the material is 
made the most of, and the piece contains several exceedingly 
comical situations, Mr. Guffin is in love with a lady of a very 
romantic disposition, who objects to being married in the ordinary 
humdrum way, and insists on an elopement. In order to meet 
her views Guffin arranges to go to the Red Lion, a way-side inn | 
where she promises to join him, On his arrival at the rendezvous. 
Guffin has the misfortune to be taken for a burglar, and the 
police are sent for in order to arrest him. Whilst awaiting the 
arrival of the representatives of the law his woes are increased 
by meeting with a cousin of his fiancée, who works upon his fears 
by threatening what he will do with a certain Mr. Guffin when he 
chances to meet him. Guffin’s lady-love then appears upon the 
scene, and upon finding that he has previously been enamoured 
of the landlady of the Red Lion, refuses to marry him, ‘and 
bestows her hand upon her cousin, which brings the trifle to a 
very pleasant conclusion. The music is pretty, and contains 
several very tuneful numbers, the most successful being “ The 
Speaker’s Eye,” sung in the drollest manner by Mr. Toole, who, 
as Guffin, is the life and soul of the piece. The libretto is 
worthy of the music, and is bright and sparkling throughout, 

“Girls and Boys,” a new and original comedy in three acts, 
by Mr. A. W. Pinero, was announced for production at Toole’s 
Theatre, on Tuesday, October 31st, too late for notice in this. 
number of Tae THEATRE. 


“THE OVERLAND ROUTE.” 
A Comedy, in Three Acts, by the late Tom Tartor. 
Originally produced at the Haymarket Theatre on Thursday, February 23rd, 1860. 
Revived at the Haymarket Theatre, Saturday, October 7th, 1882. 


Sir Solomon Fraser... Mr. ALFRED BisHop | Mr. Hardisty ... ... Mr. Gerrarp. 
Major McTurk... ... Mr. F. Everitt. Tottle ... ...° .i. ... Mr.'S. Dawson. 
Captain Clavering ... Mr. SMEDLEY. Moleskin ... ... ... Mr. FaBert. 
Captain Sebright ... Mr. VERNON. Limpet ~ ... ... ... Mr. Exxior. 
Mr. Colepepper ... Mr. C. Brooxrrexp, |. Mrs. Sebright ... ... Mrs. Banorort. 
Mr. Lovibond ... ... Mr. Davin JAMES. Mis. Lovibond... ... Mrs. Jonn Woop. 
Tom Dexter... ... Mr. Banorort, Mary Colepepper ... Miss Tinpury. 
Captain Smart... ... Mr. Carne. Mrs. Rabbits... ... Miss Marta Daty. 
Grimwood... ... ... «. ... Miss N. Parties. 


Tue revival of this play has given rise t0 some thoughts on past 
acting as contrasted with the present. 

Only two-and-twenty years have passed over our heads since 
Tom Taylor’s “Overland Ronte” was first produced in the old 
Buckstonian Haymarket Theatre, where. folks went with great 
L 
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pleasure to get an honest laugh after dinner, and were not so 
“mighty particular” about stage art as we are to-day. They 
took things as they found them; had a strong conservative attach- 
ment for old favourites; when they saw comic acting they did 
not prate about exaggeration or paralyse the actors with such 
a nervous dread of overdoing that they became shadows instead 
of substance ; they never yielded themselves to the abandonment 
of boredom, and infinitely preferred a rump-steak and a bottle of 
port wine to follow as a preparation to the play to any conceivable 
amount of cigarettes and lemon squashes. 

But it must not be imagined that it necessarily follows from 
this that “The Overland Route” was a good play in the sense 
that Sheridan’s or Goldsmith’s plays, or, indeed, Boucicault’s 
London Assurance” are good plays, robust and human and 
interesting enough to be revived at any time, and to secure 
applause. There have, after all, been very few plays of that 
kind written in this century. It was a good play, then, because 
it served its purpose, a good play in the same kind of degree 
that “An Unequal Match” was a good play; it was written to 
fit, and it fitted exactly, those who made it famous. The author, 
an experienced, educated, capable, and observant gentleman, who 
had more tact than wit, more adroitness than brilliancy, and more 
industry than genius, made “The Overland Route” as a tailor 
would make a coat. It was tried on and it fitted extremely well. 
There were various oddities of shapes and figures, of manner and 
method, in that old Haymarket company. There was Charles 
Mathews, the ever young, the “hop, skip, and jump,” and con- 
sistently mercurial Charles, the cheery, breezy chorus of any 
comedy, whom the people loved because he was Charles Mathews ; 
there was the unctuous, twinkling-eyed, full-throated John 
Baldwin Buckstone, whose very voice was so redolent of humour 
that the audience burst out into a fit of laughter three seconds at 
least before his face appeared, an actor whose pronounced manner 
was his greatest virtue, but who was never called to task for 
his mannerisms that were the people’s delight; there was 
Buckstone’s exact opposite in manner and style, a most wholesome 
and welcome contrast to his chief, in the dry, pedantic, precise, 
and. sententious Compton, one of the most mannered actors who 
ever trod a stage, and one of the most popular; and, amongst 
many others, there was Rogers, with the ponderous voice and 
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elephantine ways, who, like Robert Romer at another theatre, 
became a favourite because the ear had been accustomed to his 
vocal tricks and stolid methed. 

Twenty-two years have gone, and all these welcome comedians 
have gone home. But they were the comedians for whom Mr. ‘om 
Taylor arranged the conversational panorama called “ The Overland 
Route.” It can scarcely be called a play, for it has no beginning, 
middle, or ending; its whole interest is episodical. It has no back- 
bone; it is invertebrate; the attention is not concentrated on a leading 
idea; it fitfully amuses, it does not focus. But what did that 
matter in February, 1860? Was not Charles Mathews on the stage 
to patter off yards of prose as Tom Dexter, or everybody’s friend, 
to run in and out of the scene like a good-humoured busybody, 
chaffing the men, flirting with the women, saving lives at sea, 
diving into holds of wrecked vessels after missing documents, 
setting people by the ears and making peuce again, the life and 
soul and spirit of the play. Call this needy surgeon, promoted from 
the steerage to the saloon, an adventurer, or Flibbertigibbet, or 
‘Tom Dexter, or anything else—he was Charles Mathews. 

And then Buckstone! What a part this Mr. Lovibond—the 
hen-pecked, cowed individual, the luckless wretch who ships in the 
alias as a forger, and is handcuffed for his pains—was for the most 
eccentric and genial comedian of his time. Who that saw it will 
ever forget that comical figure, frightfully sea-sick, appearing on 
the stage in a white cotton nightcap and flannel dressing-gown, 
with a gash in his throat made by shaving, and the very picture 
of wretchedness? Who that ever heard it can fail to remember 
that one sentence as Buckstone delivered it, and as only Buckstone 
could deliver it, “She’s an angel!—better than an angel! She 
hasn’t any wings to fly away with, and she has something to sit 
down upon!” Such a sentence was inevitable when Buckstone 
was acting. It was not Mr. Lovibond, a character drawn from 
the study of life or human nature, but Buckstone in comical 
circumstances, Buckstone sea-sick and in handcuffs. All the rest 
of this “ glorious company ” were well cared for. Compton was the 
dry, yellow-skinned Indian resident, who lost his front teeth in the 

wreck of the P. and O. steamer, and cut such a comical figure; and 
Rogers was a hectoring bully who turned out aw abject, sneak and 
stole the ship’s stores; and that fine old actor, Mr. Chippendale, 
the Sir Peter and Sir Anthony of his company, did not disdain 
L 2 
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the small part of a quarrelsome old man. The public saw their 
favourite, and that was enough. 

The fine old acting spirit of the play is chiefly sustained by Mrs. 
Bancroft as Mrs. Sebright, and by Mrs. John Wood as Mrs. Lovibond. 
We have no better comedy acting on the stage than that nor are we 
likely to have. They only offend the superfine gentlemen who have 
prated about exaggeration till they have reduced comedy to the 
consistency of a sucked orange. The nonsense that has been talked 
of excess has threatened to take all colour out of our acting 
altogether. I don’t advocate rough and tumble horseplay, or 
clowning or pantomime in comedy. Iam no partisan for athletics 
being substituted for art, nor do I desire a comedian to rival the 
Hanlon-Lees or Mr. George Conquest. But the scene between Mrs. 
John Wood and Mrs. Bancroft in this play is pure comedy and 
perfectly legitimate. Mr. David James, another excellent comedian, 
is accused of exaggeration! In Heaven’s name why? He follows 
Buckstone in Lovibond, and he makes his audience laugh. What 
more can an actor do? I must say that I consider it a distinctly 
funny performance, but Mr. David James is far more than a merely 
funny actor. He has a wider range than that. Mr. Bancroft’s 
Dexter must be added to the good results of this revival. He plays 
it with excellent taste and animal spirits, and makes more of a 
man and an Englishman of him than Charles Mathews ever did. 
Charles Mathews was Charles. Mathews; Mr. Bancroft is Tom 
Dexter; that is just the difference between them. 

Mr. Alfred Bishop and Mr. Brookfield, as the two old men, 
‘are minute, clever, and painstaking as ever, but they will have to 
paint with bolder and broader effect in order to succeed at the 
Haymarket Theatre. The performances of Mr. Smedley as Captain 
Clavering, of Mr. Fabert as the Detective, a very neat and 
promising touch of character acting, and of Miss Tilbury as Mary 
Colepepper, gave me great pleasure because they were natural and 
never overdone. The “old days” could have produced nothing 
so good as we see now in minor characters. 

Better stage mounting or stage management could’ not be 
desired than are found here. The shipwreck is as- well managed 
an: effect as I have ever seen. 
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“ON CONDITION.” 
An Operetta in One Act, by Ropert Reece. Music by Herr Meyer Ltrz. 
Produced at the Opera Comique Theatre on Monday, October 9th, 1882. 


bs Sree ae Miss Atice AyNSLEY | Mousse ... ... ... Miss Emma D’Avuran 
Cook. Jacques ... .... ... Miss Apa West. 
Paul uy 5 ... Miss Katie Locan. Mrs. Jarley ... ... Miss Bessre Foors. 
Celestine!’Esparre... Miss Enira Vane. Lucien ... .... ... MissDo~ttyGopparp 
Amelia... .... ... MissFannyHows.t. | Louis... ... ....... Miss Apa Hocarru. 
Me busy: ives i hip Miss Ciara Dovueias | Francois ... .... ... Miss Lizziz Birxerr. 
Millefleurs ... ... Miss A. Mowsray. bette ... .... ... Miss Lizzie Comyns. 
POR read it<ced tek Miss RosE ARNOLDI. cie,.. ... ... ... Miss E. Dumas. 


Tue rather curious experiment of giving a performance entirely 
by ladies has not been unsuccessful at the Opera Comique. 
Indeed, there is no reason why, such an entertainment should 
not be well supported, for, as presented by Miss Lila Clay, it 
contains a varied and original form of amusement. ‘‘On Condition,” 
the operetta by Mr. Robert Reece and Herr Meyer. Liitz which 
now commences the entertainment, is not, it must be confessed, 
of the most brilliant order, but it serves to interest and amuse 
the spectator who is not over critical. The plot is simple. An 
eccentric young gentleman has pretended that he has gone to 
another and a better world, and in distributing his property 
amongst a quarrelsome trio of relations it is discovered that the 
eccentric one has inserted a clause in his will making it necessary 
for his relatives, if they wish to inherit his fortune, to disguise 
themselves in suits of the old-fashioned harlequin style of dress. 
After due deliberation, the ridiculous costumes are donned, and 
then, of course, the gentleman who is supposed to be dead turns 
up alive and well, and the. avaricious relations are discomfited. 
Some of Herr Liitz’s music is very melodious, and it was done 
full justice to by Miss Alice Aynsley Cook, Miss Edith Vane, 
and Miss Clara Douglas. Besides the operetta there is a mis- 
cellaneous entertainment which includes many attractive songs 
and much pleasing music. . Particularly successful in this 
were Miss Alice Aynsley Cook, Miss Emma D’Auban, Miss 
Fanny Howell, Miss Clara Douglas, and Miss Cora Cardigan. 
Miss Clay deserves credit for her capital pianoforte playing, and for 
her skill as conductor of the orchestra of ladies, as well as for her 
taste in devising this interesting programme. Mention should 
also be made of an American boot dance by Miss Emma D’Auban 
and company, which is danced in coloured lights to some ex- 
ceedingly pretty music. 
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“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.” 


‘Shakespeare’ s Comedy, revived at the Lyceum Theatre, on Wednesday, 
+ October 11th, 1882. 


faite ve Jie qe Min. Hitwky Tnivine, | Dogberry 


con. webiiad Mr. 8. Jonnson. 
Don’ Pedro?!) .:.°° .!. Mr.-W. Terrtss: Verges... ... ... '.. Mr.-S. CaLtHamM. 
Don-John «.. ... -ii. Mr.-Cuas. Grenny; | Seacol... ... ... ... Mr. ARCHER. , 
Clatidio °°... .. . 1, Mr..F. Roperrson, | Oatcake ... ... 25 Mr. Harsory. 

eonwtO Mr... FERNANDEZ, Sexton... ... ... ... Mr. Carrer. 

Antonio 45°... Mz..H. Howe. ' Messenger... ... ... Mr. HAVILAND. 
Briar... +... 1. Mr.-T, Mean. Boy’... ... .. ©... Miss Kare Brown.: 
Balttiazar :..' \./.:-..: Mr..J. Ropertson, Hero... ... ... '... Miss MiILiwarp. 
Botachio - \..--....°.., Mr. -‘Tyars. ‘ Margaret ..50-...° Miss -Harwoop. 
ha ee ee Mr. Hupson. op a ae Miss G, Pane. 
YETI Beatrice -:..° J. ws) Gd! Mss Even Terry. 


BEnepick aa Beatrice, the blessed (benedictus) and: the’ blesser—— 
what-shall be said at the outset of the hero and heroine ‘conceived 
by: Shakespeare in ‘the very zenith of ‘his dramatic atid poetic 
powers? | Are they, indeed, the hero and heroine at all of ‘that 
enchanting comedy “Much Ado About Nothing,” and not mere 
subordinate actors in‘ a simple: story that is’ spun from the senti- 
mental loves of Claudio and ‘Hero? Is it true that the spectator 
fs’ alone: concerned’ with: a ‘vain, chattering’ “ marriage-hating 
‘Benedick;” ‘and: the attention solely aroused ‘by a “ furiously anti- 
nuptial Beatrice”? Had Shakespeare no deeper design, no truer 
nsight into human character, than the stage figures a8 they are 
ordinarily presented to us—the talkative misogynist and the terrible 
termagant that have been tacitly accepted through want of thought 
or ‘the itifluence ‘of an unyielding tradition ?* The greater part of a 
first night’s briliiant ‘andience at the Lyceum must have been puzzled 
‘with’ somé ‘such’ reflections | as thiese before they took their -seats 
+0 “watch ‘carefully ‘and wait for’ the’ result of Mr. Henry Irving’s 
ie and in‘ many respects’ most remarkable, Shakespearian revival. 

“ Mhére” ‘Tas ‘been ‘no manager ‘in our time—and we say it with 
“Salt respect to ‘the’ ‘memories ‘ of Macready, Charles Kean, and 
‘Sathhel Tediye Ho, having got mM ear of the public, was so 
‘text in’ “piietotonde ‘to’ ‘tradition. The- Shakespeare’ of the staiio 
‘is not the Slidkespedre of the’ post. Thanks‘ to Mt. Irving, in this 
‘period of greater intellectual thought we'have seen on the Lyceum 
stage the explosion of many dramatic heresies. He has cut himself 
‘adrift from the fantastic improvements of David Gartick and saved 
‘us from the remorseless editings of Colley Cibber. The changes 
effected in the long list of Lyceum acting eiditions: Have not been for 
the mere love of change; they have not beer” due’ to the vanity 
of the actor, or the unwholesome pandering to theatrical effect. 
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Bratrice.—Against my will I am sent to bid you come in to dinner. 
BeneEpick,—Fair Beatrice, I thank you for your pains. 


‘Much AdojAbout Nothing,” Act 3, Scene IL 
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We may think what we like of the new Hamlet, Richard, Macbeth, 
Shylock, Othello, Iago, and Romeo ; but,at least this may be said, 
that one and all are more intelligible beings in action and in 
impulse when read by the light of Shakespeare than when distorted 
and disfigured by the clumsiness of editors, and the cheap fireworks 
of tradition. Mr. Irving has, at any rate, decided the question 
whether Shakespeare should be for the study or the stage by 
bringing the student’s Shakespeare as near to the footlights as 
practical considerations would allow. No enthusiast could do more, 
no ardent lover of Shakespeare could desire less. 

Who and what, then, are this Benedick and Beatrice, as 
designed by Shakespeare, and evidenced by the text? Is the one 
a mere conceited, self-sufficient woman-hater, and the other, as 
Campbell calls her, “an odious woman,” a lady-scold, a termagant, 
a Tartar, anda shrew? Is it not possible to find in the play, with 
all its enchanting variety, incidents bringing out by distinct and 
natural gradations a profound seriousness lying beneath all the 
superficial levity seen at first in the hero and heroine? Is there 
not, in the development of the characters of Beatrice and Benedick, 
‘a, partial antipathy converted into a perfect sympathy,” a war 
between a man and woman who “all but” liked one another at the 
outset, and ended by marrying and living happily ever afterwards ? 
Did Shakespeare mean what he said when he described his Beatrice 
as “a merry-hearted, pleasant-spirited lady,” never “sad but when 
she sleeps, and not ever sad then; for I have heard my daughter 
say she hath often dreamed of unhappiness, and waked herself with 
laughing ;” or was she the “ odious” and “ insolent ” woman that 
the stage has decided her to be? Is it to be held true that “there 
is a kind of merry war betwixt Signior Benedick and her; they 
never meet but there is a skirmish of wit between them;” or do 
the spectators merely behold a cat-and-dog fight, ending in a union 
that will only result in a “ predestinate scratched face?” Is the 
purpose of the dramatist confined to illustrating a nagging brawl 
between two commonplace people, or to showing the “ whole ardour 
and ingenuity of a clever bright-witted woman exerting themselves 
to humble and silence, if possible, the satirical loquacity of a 
vivacious cavalier” ? 

Pressing as these contradictory views must have been on the 
anxious and interested spectator who came to enjoy, and in 
enjoying to learn, the curtain had scarcely risen before all doubts 
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about the matter were immediately solved. That Mr. Irving would 
invest Benedick with a curious and fantastic humour, and that 
Miss Ellen Terry would endow Beatrice with singular charm and 
gaiety, were foregone conclusions. The comedy of the one and 
the other must be familiar to most play-goers by this time—a 
comedy as rich as it is refined. But few except those who have 
waited, and waited in vain, for Mr. Irving’s Jaques and Miss 
Terry’s Rosalind, could have hoped for more intellectual enjoyment 
than is contained in their Benedick and Beatrice. 

The sumptuous revival by Mr. Henry Irving of this wise 
and witty comedy has, at any rate, proved to public satisfaction 
that Shakespeare, if properly understood, is an evergreen. The 
simile is surely not inapt or strained. We shut up a green 
fir-tree in a box-room, lumber-place, or garret, the very tree 
round which the children had danced at Christmas-time, the 
plant just borrowed from the young plantation, and what comes 
to it? It browns, it saddens; it withers, and it dies. But 
plant it out, give it light and air, return it to its native soil, 
and it recovers its freshness. It is this light and air that has 
been given to “Much Ado About Nothing,” and persuaded 
us of its vitality; it is this harmonising the play to modern 
taste and sentiment that causes its wit and wisdom to fall 
upon the ear as if it were written but yesterday for our 
enjoyment; it is this careful study of the highest principles 
of dramatic effect that sets idea in action and invigorates the 
imagination. 

How often has not Shakespeare suffered for sins both of 
omission and commission on the part of his interpreters and 
exponents? We throw away his beauties on ignorant and 
indifferent performers; we mumble and de-poetise his text; we 
fail to apply him to modern taste and circumstance; we blindly 
follow traditions, often as senseless as they are ugly; we take 
him up with half-hearted energy, and relinquish him with a sigh 
of relief, and then it is considered wonderful that Shakespeare 
spells ruin and bankruptcy as well. What author, living’ or 
dead, would not spell ruin under similar conditions? Like other 
everlastings and evergreens, Shakespeare wants light and air. 
Apply them, and what follows? The poet’s vitality surprises 
no one more than his most reverent worshippers. Take this play 
of “Much Ado About Nothing,” seen on our stage many a 
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time and often, acted for benefits, familiar enough to leading 
actors and actresses who have a theatrical and superficial admira- 
tion for Benedick and Beatrice; and when before, may we ask, 
have so many beauties and ideas been unfolded from the text ? 

Who could have imagined that so many deep and pressing 
thoughts of solemn meaning could have come from the picture 
of the grand old cathedral at Messina,.charging the mind with 
love and hate, and pity and despair, as we watch and under- 
stand the crushed heart of the tender Hero; the eloquent 
indignation of the misguided Claudio; the pathetic devotion of 
the grand old father, Leonato; the comfort of trust in these 
last beautiful words of the Friar, “ Have patience and endure;” 
and, most important of all, the presence of a great and common 
grief that turns the partial antipathy of Benedick and Beatrice 
into a perfect sympathy. 

How is it, then, that the best scene of all, representing the 
Sicilian cathedral, so deeply impresses the spectator, and is suddenly 
found to be such a faithful aid to the imagination? Why do we 
discover new beauties in a dramatic position familiar to every 
Shakespearian student? Because, for the first time at any rate in 
our day, it has been approached with sympathy, and guided by a 
refined and artistic mind. One false step, one little error of taste, 
one pardonable moment of zeal in excess would have ruined the 
whole conception. It is the one solemn and serious moment in 
the play, and the danger is to treat it realistically and still with 
reverence. ‘his cathedral scene seems to an imaginative play-goer 
the very triumph of artistic effect pushed to the nicest point of 
refinement and good taste. The art here is to impress and not 
to shock the spectator—to soothe the mind and not disturb it. 
It is needless to point out the dangers ready to the hand of any one 
arranging such a scene for the stage. A red lamp burning before 
the altar, a crucifix, the use of vestments by the officiating friar, 
any of the determined signs of a nuptial mass, an excess of 
genuflexions, would have shipwrecked the whole idea and seriously 
endangered the beautiful in art. 

But what do we get instead? The symbols severed from the 
soul; the suggestion without the reality.. There can be no harm in 
the incense that fills the air as the bridal processions file to the 
appointed spot ; in the plaintive wail of the organ, with its soft and 
persuasive reed stop, contrasted with the secular music attendant on 
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the bride; there can be no danger in the admirable and effective 
contrast of the major and the minor keys throughout this extra- 
ordinary scenic composition; a contrast of priests and courtiers, 
of ecclesiastical ritual and courtly solemnity; of organ and stringed 
band; of religion and the world. And the consequence is that 
there is left impressed on the memory all that is beautiful and 
nothing that is distasteful. That is the highest mission of art. We 
recall old Leonato, with a look of tender love upon his face, 
guarding his daughter into the cathedral sanctuary; we see her 
crushed under the heel of a cruel suspicion, a “ broken blossom, a 
ruined rhyme ;” we hear the passionate cry of Claudio, ‘‘O, Hero! 
what a Hero hadst thou been,” and, old play as it is, know full well 
how many Heros and Claudios are about us in the life of to-day. 
We are conscious of the sudden change from gay to grave, from 
lively to severe, as that one sudden, impulsive, and womanlike 
command, “ Kill Claudio!” changes the purpose of the unreflective 
Benedick, and causes him to sacrifice friendship on the altar of love. 

It will be found that Mr. Irving has succeeded in persuading 
us of three cardinal truths in connection with this most interesting 
play. First, that the complete unfolding of the characters of 
Beatrice and her lover is the mainstay of the whole plot; secondly, 
that between Beatrice and Benedick there is a close affinity, 
that each is the other’s counterpart, that they are echoes of one 
another as much at the outset as when they are discovered at 
the close writing verses to one another in secret, that the antipathy 
which exists is partial, and is changed by the humour of their 
friends to a sympathy that is real; and lastly, most important 
fact of all, that in this merry and enchanting comedy, a “ profound 
seriousness lies beneath all the superficial levity seen at first in 
the hero and heroine,” or, as a clever critic has put it, “the 
very pair who have given the most decidedly comic character to 
the outset of the play are found on the point of giving it the 
most tragic turn towards its close.” It is impossible to study 
Mr. Irving’s acting as Benedick, or to sympathise fully with his 
masterly direction of the scene, without being persuaded that he 
has grasped these three most important truths. 

Much has been said already of the admirable humour of the 
new Benedick, of his inimitable delivery of Shakespeare’s witty 
phrases, bringing them home to the dullest intelligence by the 
slyness of his artistic method ; of his soliloquies, that seem to us 
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masterpieces of comic expression, as fuil of thought, and in- 
tention, and earnestness as the thinking aloud of Hamlet himself. 
But there is much more than this in Mr. Irving’s Benedick. 
There is expression—and the kind of expression may be seen 
by those who noticed that comical shrug of the shoulders and 
air of martyred resignation when the tamed Beatrice begins 
her old habit of chattering—but there is also seriousness. When 
the cathedral scene has filled the eyes of Beatrice with tears, 
and Benedick has been accepted as her protector, the whole man 
changes. There is a moment of revolt at the words “ Kill 
Claudio!” He answers, “Ha! not for the wide world;” and 
Benedick means it. But he is over-persuaded, and love masters 
him. All the gentleman and soldier comes out in the now 
accepted lover. ‘“ Think you, in your soul, that Count Claudio 
hath wronged Hero?” asks this fine-spirited and noble-hearted 
gentleman. “Yea! as sure as I have a thought or a soul.” 
That assertion from his mistress is enough for Benedick. “ Enough; 
I am engaged. I will challenge him.” And he never breaks 
his word; he assumes the quarrel in all honour and honesty. 
Mr. Irving’s Benedick is not a mere mountebank railer against 
womankind, not a swaggering, self-sufficient egotist; but a soldier 
first, a lover next, and always a gentleman. This most compre- 
hensive study will do far to remove many of the prejudices 
that have sprung from the actor’s popularity, and in a measure 
explain that very popularity itself. Mr. Irving has never played 
a part without impressing the audience with his personal influence 
and his: nature, and here these qualities are seen at their very 
best. 

Merriment is the abiding quality of Miss Ellen Terry’s Beatrice. 
She is Shakespeare’s “pleasant-spirited lady;” she was born in a 
“merry hour;” we know that “a star danced, and under that 
was she born;” she has a “merry heart,” and the actress leans 
charmingly on this view of the character. All the people about the 
court love Beatrice, as well they may. They know her antipathy 
to the rougher sex is only skin deep, and they trick her into 
matrimony. She is no virago or vixen, but a laughing, chaffing, 
madcap girl, whose laughter and high spirits are next door 
to tears. How true this is of life! Laughter and tears are 
only divided by the narrowest channel, and the art with which 
Miss Ellen Terry expresses this in the scene after the cruel 
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condemnation of her cousin is quite admirable. She wants to 
laugh with Benedick, but she must weep for Hero. Most daring 
and original of all is her reading of the well-known outburst : 
«OQ! God, that I were a man! TI would eat his heart in the market- 
place.” We hold it, novel as it is, to be perfectly correct and 
natural in such a woman. It is not the scornful rage of a 
vixen, or the scream of a vulgar shrew, but a sudden, passionate 
sob of suppressed emotion. ‘O! God, that I were a man! I 
would——” and then there is a long pause, as if the woman 
were too passionately indignant to give her thoughts utterance, 
but soon, with a wounded cry, and with rage expressed in the 
scarcely suppressed tears, come the words, “I would eat his 
heart in the market-place.” 

When we object to unconventional readings we must remember 
the kind of women presented to us. There are many Beatrices 
who could not speak those lines in that particular way. But 
such a Beatrice as Miss Ellen Terry must have spoken them so- 
All who understand and have studied the style of this gay 
and sportive actress will guess how she could say such words, in 
answer to Don Pedro, as “No, my lord, unless I might have another 
for working-days: your grace is too costly to wear every day,” or 
her answer to the question if she were born in a merry hour, “ No, 
sure, my lord, my mother cried.” Such sentences as these are 
received with a veritable shout of applause. But the audience was 
scarcely prepared for so excellent a delivery of the rhymed and 
lyrical soliloquy, ‘What fire is in mine ears? Can this be true? 
Stand I condemned for pride and scorn so much;” and how 
true is the well-known Shakespearian simile as applied to. this 
actress, “For look where Beatrice, like a lapwing, runs Close 
by the ground.” This is exactly how Miss Ellen Terry always 
does run, on or off the stage. 

At once both Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry caught the spirit 
of the play; they filled it with gaiety and with humour, and every 
line of the text fell upon eager and appreciative ears. How often 
have we heard Shakespeare of late mouthed and mumbled over, 
distorted and twisted out of all shape! Here, then, was a sudden 
revelation. It was the very light breath and fragrance of true 
comedy. Beatrice was no shrew, but the most light-hearted, 
pleasant-spirited lady in the world. Benedick was no’ boor, but a 
refined, whimsical, humdur-loving gentleman, whose every utter- 
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ance was taken up with a hearty laugh even to the uttermost parts 
of the distant gallery. Surely this is a subject for congratulation, 
when, through the skill of the artists, the comedy of Shakespeare 
can amuse—honestly amuse—and when the bantering scenes 
between Benedick and Beatrice are so gay and radiant that poor 
Dogberry and Verges, when they appeared upon the scene, were 
literally snuffed out. On ordinary occasions these comic characters 
come as a relief; this time they were felt to be a hindrance. 

The point most admired asa rule, apart from the fantastic beauty 
of the scene, that put the whole attention in a period and so 
continually delighted the eye, was the thoroughly sound and 
excellent way that the comedy was being spoken. To elegance and 
taste was added expression, and it was Benedick himself who set 
the good example. So much has been said about Mr. Irving’s 
manner and artistic method that it is only right and just to point 
to his Benedick as a model of good accent and expressive delivery. 
This quality was even more strongly felt later on, particularly in 
the soliloquies, which will be remembered as Mr. Irving’s most 
successful efforts in comedy. 

The first scene of the second act introduced another welcome 
surprise in the Don John of Mr. C. Glenny. Now, Don John is 
not considered a very telling or welcome part, but instantly this 
young actor made his mark, not by overdoing the villain, but by 
making him a plausible and possible man. The speech, “I had 
rather be a canker in a hedge,” roused the attention of the 
audience, because it was understood by the actor and intelligently 
delivered ; with the slightest effort and in the smallest possible space 
Don John made his mark. As the play proceeded the Beatrice 
rose gradually with the occasion. She had already shown she was 
Shakespeare’s Beatrice, or something very like it, and there was no 
attempt to make acting points or to obtrude the virago. “ No, 
uncle, I’ll none: Adam’s sons are my brethren, and truly I hold it 
a sin to match in my kindred.” To hear Miss Terry speak that 
one sentence was enough to know that she understood the gay spirit 
of Beatrice.. And it was a struggle in more senses than one for the 
mastery between the hero and heroine of the play. Mr. Irving and 
Miss Terry appeared to be vying with one another who should act 
the best; and though, in all probability, the prize will be awarded 
to the former, there was not much to choose between them until 
the test scene came after Hero’s denunciation. Such sentences as 
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Benedick’s “Why, that’s spoken like an honest drover: so they 
sell bullocks,’? made the house laugh as uproariously as it is 
sometimes inclined to do over far less pregnant and witty matter ; 
and even louder applause fell to Benedick’s avowal, “I would not 
marry her though she were endowed with all that Adam had left 
him before he transgressed,” charged with infinite cynicism by 
Mr. Irving, as well as to Miss Terry’s arch answer to Don Pedro’s 
bantering request, “‘ Will you have me, lady?” ‘No, my lord, 
unless I might have another for working days.’ What wonder, 
then, that the second act went even better than the first, and 
was rewarded with another loud summons for all the performers. 

In the third act, the scene in Leonato’s garden was lovely in 
itself, both in arrangement and in colour, with its yellowing 
brown foliage, dim arcades of green, and old marble moss- 
eaten seat; but it was more remarkable still for Mr. Irving’s 
soliloquy, in which the hesitating Benedick rails at love and lovers 
in general. The manner in which the actor gave a world of 
expression to such sentences as “But, till all graces be in one 
woman, one woman shall not come in my grace,” and “Of good 
discourse, an excellent musician, and her hair shall be of what 
colour it please God,” can only be understood by those who see 
and appreciate Mr. Irving’s rich flow of sly humour. The 
audience had been presented with comedy at last, and sincerely 
appreciated it. The introduction of Balthazar with his song, 
“Sigh no more, ladies; sigh no more,” was extremely welcome, 
for it introduced a young singer, Mr. J. Jsobertson, brother of two 
charming sisters well known in the musical world, who has not 
only a sweet and expressive voice, but well understood the grace 
and delicacy of this charming lyric. He did not come down 
to the footlights and deliver his song in a full-bodied way, as 
operatic tenors are wont to do, but he acted Balthazar and belonged 
to the scene. Of course the song was encored, for taste was in 
every note and line. 

There is one scene of comedy in this play as good, surely, as can 
be desired. We allude to the trick played upon Benedick by 
Leonato, Don Pedro, and Claudio. It is worthy the closest and 
most minute study, and is sustained throughout in the gayest and 
most laughter-loving spirit. Would, indeed, that the correlative 
scene between Beatrice. and the girl could have been played so 
well. The manly, hearty, outspoken style of Mr. W. Terriss is 
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of the greatest value to the play, and gives to Don Pedro an 
importance that cannot be overvalued. Mr. Terriss is popular with 
a Lyceum audience, because they can hear him, and they like his 
spirit. The play moves—any play must move—when life and 
energy are given to it. This is of more serious consequence with 
Don Pedro, because he has to tell the story of the play. Once miss 
that, and down goes the comedy several tones. If young actors 
would only follow the advice of Mr. Terriss, and put their heart in 
their work, they would be more appreciated. The radical fault 
of modern acting is dropping the voice at the end of every sentence. 
The audience cannot hear, and consequently they yawn.. To the 
Don Pedro of Mr. Terriss, Mr. Forbes Robertson as Claudio makes 
an admirable contrast. The young man is in love, but he is never 
affected, he can be gay and bright in his comedy, and in pathos he 
feels the scene and the position. In the cathedral scene, the 
passionate, nervous acting of the Claudio was just the note that 
was wanted in this very beautiful harmony of ideas. There is 
heart in Mr. Forbes Robertson’s acting. Mention has already been 
made of Mr. Glenny’s Don John, a nicely-conceived and artistic 
little bit, and what better or more picturesque Antonio could be 
found than Mr. H. Howe? But in my humble opinion it is not 
necessary to confirm the good impressions formed of the Leonato 
of Mr. Fernandez, as fine and firm, as varied and picturesque a 
performance as any Shakespearian enthusiast could desire. He 
is light and full of humour in the comedy scenes, aud when called 
upon for pathos is as firm as a rock, giving eloquence to the poetry 
and passion to the scene. The Leonato is as impressive as any 
figure in the play, and as acted by Mr. Fernandez, he is one of the 
strong pivots on which the structure rests. 

Dogberry and his companions fail to attract any interest what- 
ever, but it is not the fault of Shakespeare. As usual, the public 
is inclined to visit the poet with the sins of the performers. A 
Dogberry with more pronounced humour; a Hero who should add 
idealism to her prettiness and more poetry to her promise; and a 
less modern Ursula in voice and style, would remove the only blots 
on a performance of singular interest and magnificent moment. 

One word more about Dogberry. “I don’t think very much 
of Shakespeare’s humour,” is the contemptuous opinion of the 
crowd when a Dogberry has no sententiousness and laughs at his 
own jokes. And yet we have an actor who I suppose would make 
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the most ideal Dogberry the stage has ever seen. I allude to 
Mr. Harry Paulton. He is, so far as his humour is concerned, 
Dogberry himself. He has just the face, just the voice, just the 
manner for Dogberry. If Mr. Paulton played the part, it is not 
likely that we should hear that Shakespeare had no humour, or 
that his jokes were out of colonr. 

[I make no apology for republishing this essay—first, because 
I have some faith in early impressions, notwithstanding what is 
said to the contrary, and secondly, because it is convenient 
occasionally to preserve from utter destruction the newspaper 
criticisms that have caused much labour and thought. | 


“RIP VAN WINKLE.” 


A New and Original Comic Opera, in Three Acts, written by MM. Henrr Meruuac and 
PHILIPPE GILLE and Mr. H. B. Farniz, and composed by M. Robert PLANQUETTE. 
Produced at the Comedy Theatre, Saturday, October 14th, 1882. 


Rip Van Winkle ... Mr. Frep Lestiz. Gretchen ... ... Miss Vioter CAMERON, 

Derrick Van Slous Mr. W. S. PEnuey. Sara ... ...... Miss Crara GRAHAM. 

Peter Van Dunk ... Mr. Louis KELttener | Jacintha ... ... Miss Constance LEwIs. 

ag co v9 Knicker- Katrina ... ... Miss Saprge MartTInor. 
St ale ABET. Mr. E. Wriimore. Little Hardcase Miss Mapce MItrTon. 

Capt. Hugh Rowley Mr. Frep DaRRELL. OT See Miss Ervrz Mason. 

Nick Vedder ... ... Mr. Lionet Broveu. Alice... .... ... Miss Anice Vicar. 

Tom Tit ... ........ .... Miss Rosrz Monorizrr. 


THE representation in England of a new comic opera by a foreign ' 
composer, prior to the production of the opera in any other country, 
is indeed a rarity, and no wonder that the ‘Comedy Theatre was 
crowded from floor to ceiling on the first night of M. Planquette’s 
“Rip Van Winkle.” Every reader knows Washington Irving’s 
story as it appeared in his delightful “Sketch-Book” in 1819. 
There have been many versions of it as a play, the most famous 
being those produced by J. H. Hackett, in America, one of which 
was by a Mr. Kerr and the other by Bayle Bernard. Then came 
the version by Charles Burke, which was brought out in 1849 at 
the Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia, Burke playing Rip, and 
Joseph Jefferson acting the innkeeper. This adaptation was after- 
wards used for a long time by Jefferson, but was at last re-written 
and re-constructed by Dion Boucicault, and produced by Jefferson 
at the London Adelphi Theatre, on September 4th, 1865. We all 
know the triumphant success achieved by Jefferson as Rip—a 
success which Mr. William Winter graphically describes as having 
“‘yipened into unquestionable, unassailable, auspicious, and bene- 
ficent permanence.” In the present version, as given at the 
Comedy, written by MM. Henri Meilhac and Philippe Gille and 
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Mr. H. B. Farnie, though the main outline of the story has been 
retained, certain changes have been made, and it may be as well 
to show the arrangement of the piece in its operatic form. In 
the opening act we find Rip’s wife, Gretchen, anxiously awaiting 
her husband’s return from his unknown trip. When the light- 
hearted fellow arrives, he is joyously welcomed by Gretchen, 
but the evil designs of the lawyer, Derrick, are at work, and 
through this scamp’s agency Rip is accused of having offended 
against the government, and is driven off to the mountains. So 
ends the first act. Rip is followed by his wife and the village 
people, but they soon tire of wandering about the dreary place, 
and Rip is left alone. Then he is surrounded by the goblin 
crew of Hendrick Hudson, and the drink which sends him off into 
his sleep of twenty years is given him by a fay— 

Fairer than famed of old, or fabled since, 

Of fairy damsels met in forest wide 


By knights of Logres, and of Liones, 
Lancelot, or Pellas, or Pellenore. 


When Rip awakens—in the third act—the village has increased 
to an important town, and all things are changed. Gretchen is 
dead, but in her place is the daughter, Alice, now grown to 
womanhood. Rip is amazed, and the. pathetic recognition between 
father and daughter is effected through Rip singing an old song 
which he had taught his baby-child, and which serves to prove 
his identity and bring the piece to a happy conclusion. The 
opera is one of the best that I have seen for a long time, and 
the authors are to be congratulated on the construction of the 
piece, and on their capital and inoffensive libretto. M. Planquette’s 
music is full of charm and melody, and the opera is interpreted 
by an able company. The title-rdle is sustained by Mr. Fred 
Leslie, who has made a hit in the part, and who acts dramatically 
and sings with capital effect. Miss Violet Cameron, of course, 
plays Gretchen and Alice, and again wins her audience and cap- 
tivates her hearers by her exquisite rendering of several pretty 
songs, the most noticeable of which is a letter-song in the last 
act. This is given by Alice on the receipt of a letter from her 
lover, and Miss Cameron’s sympathetic delivery of it will live 
in.my memory for many a day. For fun and laughter the opera. 
is chiefly indebted to Mr. Lionel Brough, whose rich fund of 
merriment keeps the audience in a continuous ripple of enjoyment 
whenever he is on the stage. Miss Sadie Martinot plays with a 
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sly appreciation of the fun, and Miss Effie Mason, a juvenile 
actress, sings capitally.. Miss Ada Wilson gives a pleasing dance 
in the second act, and the dresses and scenery—the latter by 
Mr. Beverley—are as pretty as could be wished. 


“THE MERRY WAR.” 


A New Comic Opera, in Three Acts, written by F. Bett and RicHarp Genee, English 
version by R. Rexzcr, and composed by JOHANN STRAUSS. 


Produced at the Alhambra Theatre, Monday, October 16th, 1882. 


The ag di Colonel van Schielen Mr. A. E. Sryciarr. 
Malespina ... ... M. Avpert Lerevre. | An Orderly ... ... Mr. Risson. 
Umberto ‘Spinala . Mr.HenryWatsHam | Sentinel ... ... ... Mn. Carrett. 
Franchetti ... ... Mr. A. CoLiint. | Balthazar... ... ... Mr. ALLEN THOMAS. 
Bifi... ... ... ... MR. J. NEVILLE. Artesimia... ... ... MapamMeE AMADI. 
Spinzi .. ... ... Mr. E. Toompson, Violetta ... .... ... Miss Const. Lossy, 
| me iinet: eee Mr. C. Power. | Elsie... ...... ... MDLLE. Lory STUBEL 
Gini ees ase eee MB, FRASER, | Theresa ... ... ... MissJESSIEMAYLAND 


Tus last secbiiaiben at the Alhambra is not 5 alee so good 
as its predecessor, “Babil and Bijou.” Anyhow on the first 
night I found it exceedingly dull and tedious. But it may have 
brightened up since then, in which case it may run until something 
better can be got ready. So far as I can make out, the so-called 
“merry” war consists in a harmless battle, which is fought over 
a dispute concerning a dancer. Both sides are not in favour of 
fighting, and the contest is carried on in a very satisfactory 
manner, no blood being spilt, and nothing being broken but hard 
words. In the attempt to pass the enemy’s ranks, the countess 
is captured, but her captor falls in love with her, and so, after 
various complications, she is set free, and, as is customary, “ all 
ends happily.” There is no denying the fact that the piece is 
anything but “merrie, joyouse, brighte, and sparklinge,” and 
had it not been for the singing of Miss Constance Loseby and 
the acting of Madame Amadi it would have been very slow indeed. 
Mr. Henry Walsham sung in his usual style, and efficiently sup- 
ported Miss Loseby, but neither M. Albert Lefevre or Mdlle. 
Lory Stubel can be accepted as very welcome additions to our 
stage, and the humour of Mr. Allen Thomas is not, to me at least, 
very apparent. A ballet by Mons. A. Bertrand, with music: by 
Mons. G. Jacobi, introduced into the last act, is remarkable for 
its beauty and colour; and the dancing of Mdlle. de Labruyére 
and Mdlle. Maria Valain, together with the graceful movements 
of Miss Lizzie Percival and Mdlle. Lamori, goes far to remove 
the depression which is caused by sitting through the performance 
of such a production as “'The Merry (!) War.” 
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Ou Omnibus-Box. 










“ ce R. HARRY QUILTER, in the “Spectator,” has 
a) given us his views on Mr. Henry Irving’s Benedick. 
4 All credit to him for stating what he conscientiously 
believes to be true; but the recorded criticism will 
e3;-“ not, one would think, enhance Mr. Harry Quilter’s 
value as a guide to the acting of Shakespeare. Mr. Quilter does 
not mince matters. He says: “It has all the elements of 
“‘weakness, which we so rarely see in his work. It is feeble 
“and inconsecutive in its rendering of the character; it produces 
“no vivid impression of any kind (that is a bold phrase, 
“ Mr. Quilter); it gives us no new ideas as to what Shakespeare 
“meant, or what the interpreter means, and what fun it possesses 
“is obtained in a cheap fetch-the-gallery sort of manner, which 
“‘we should have thought would scarcely have found favour at 
“the Lyceum.” All this is strong and outspoken enough, but 
worse remains behind. 





Says Mr. Quilter: “The receipt for the ‘ popular mystery known 
“to the world as a heavy dragoon’ comes irresistibly to one’s 
‘‘mind on seeing this Benedick; and he seems, like Colman’s 
“hero, to be ‘two single gentlemen rolled into one.’ The 
“humour of the character degenerates into something which is 
“almost farce, and it seems at times as if we were looking at an 
*‘overgrown school-boy playing at being a woman-hater. And 
‘the impersonation grows less endurable still when the change 
“takes place, and though it may tickle the ‘eyes’ of the 
*‘groundlings to see Mr. Irving stand in the front of the stage, 
*‘ making faces to express his perplexity, we saw in it nothing 
“‘that was admirable. Indeed, the impression given is, first, 
**that the misanthropy was a joke; secondly, that. the love was an 
“even greater joke; an interpretation which has the effect of 
“leaving the spectator in a complete fog as to what the actor 
“means, or whether he means anything at all.” 





All this takes one’s breath away. : Modesty one would have 
thought would have induced Mr. Quilter to qualify his astound- 
ing statements by an interjectional “it seems to me,” or “as I 
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understood it,” or “apparently,” or something of that sort. Even 
the famous author of “chicken and champagne” did that. He 
never wrote an article without peppering it with qualifications. 
He never asserted anything without adding “at least that is our 
view,” a trick so constantly used that occasionally it looked like 
the protecting shield of an astounded and good-natured editor. 
But Mr. Quilter has no such scruples. He answers for himself 
and the whole world. He says boldly that no one knows what 
Mr. Irving means at all. I thought when I came out of the theatre 
that I did. But I suppose I am wrong. Mr. Quilter evidently 
knows best. I observe, however, that Mr. Harry Quilter does 
not tell us how Benedick ought to be played. He gives us no 
idea or view on the subject one way or another. Surely we are 
entitled to that at least from him. Mr. Quilter’s criticism would 
surely carry more weight if he told us how and when Mr. Irving so 
conspicuously failed. Perhaps he will do so by-and-by when his 
nerves have recovered the shock that they received from the 
“jigging”? of Benedick and Beatrice. ‘Neither Benedick nor 
‘‘ Beatrice seemed able to keep still for a moment, and at times 
“this resolved itself into a kind of jig about the stage very trying 
‘*to the nerves of the audience.” Well, I have witnessed the play 
twice, and I never saw two audiences less nervous in my life. 





Mr... Quilter, I daresay, has studied the theatre, but he is 
inaccurate about Mr. Irving’s former career. He says: “ His 
fame was first made to discerning eyes in the part of Digby Grant 
in ‘The Two Roses.’” I don’t know if Charles Dickens had 
“discerning eyes,” but he discovered the young actor to fame in 
“The Lancashire Lass” some time before Digby Grant was born 
or thought of. Others discerned it in Rawdon Scudamore 
(“ Hunted Down”), in Mr. Chevenix (‘Uncle Dick’s Darling”), 
in Robert Macaire and countless other characters which pass out 
of the memory of modern critics even if ever they arrived there. 





I sincerely regret{to hear of the untimely death of .a young 
and charming writer, whose early work for the stage gave such 
signs of healthy promise. I allude to Mr. George Douglas, 
author of “Stage Land” and other clever works, and who from 
time to’ time assisted me in the lighter duties connected with 
this magazine. He possessed a delightful fancy and pure style, 
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and he is happily relieved of the cares connected with a hard 
life and a harassing profession. 





Mr. W. Davenport Adams sums up the disputed question of 
the value to the stage and public of a School of Dramatic Art, 
and he is not afraid to tell the profession a few home truths. He 
says “a promising young pupil will no doubt in many cases be 
“preferred to a respectable, but not too polished, ‘old stager.’ 
“ And to this we cannot of course expect the profession to be readily 
“‘ reconciled. At the same time, if professionals will throw aside 
“‘ their personal feeling, they will be forced to admit that nothing 
‘* could be better for the profession as a body than that it should 
“* be recruited from the educated classes, and that its votaries should 
“have had a special instruction in the art. The tone and position 
“of the profession will be raised when it consists largely, if not 
“‘ exclusively, of persons who have been trained by accomplished 
“‘ teachers in the art they practise. 





** And if the establishment of the School of Dramatic Art is 
“ certain to be of advantage to the profession itself, it is equally 
“certain to be of advantage to the public. Those who oppose 
“‘it are loud in praises of the past and present system, by which 
** young actors have learned the rudiments of their art in small 
“parts in provincial theatres, and have perfected themselves in 
“it by dint of constant and unremitting labour. And, no doubt, 
*‘ experience is essential to success in the histrionic profession. 
‘** However well a man may be taught, he must have opportunities 
‘* of testing his knowledge, or he will never advance in it. The 
“true artist is constantly improving in his method. The longer 
“he plays, the more consummate he becomes—if he be really an 
“ artist. 





“ Such players as Mr.-Irving and Mrs. Kendal have not, we 
*‘ may be sure, done learning yet. But why should the earlier 
“studies of an actor all be prosecuted to the disadvantage 
‘of the public? Why should the public be a sort of corpus vile 
-“ for the novice to make his experiments upon? It is all very well 
“‘ for old actors to praise the process by which they have themselves 
“ risen gradually into notice, but the. process has nevertheless been 
“* unpleasant for, their audiences. . And we are uot sure that it has 
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** been altogether favourable to the actors themselves. Practice 


“is well in theory, but surely practice in bad methods is 
** deplorable. 





“ And how is a young actor to acquire a good style, simply 
** by dint of plodding on in his own way? He may see the good, 
“and deliberately prefer the bad. Many an actor would be less 
‘‘incurably mannered than he is if his awkwardness had been 
** checked at the outset of his career. And that is where the 
“School of Dramatic Art should be useful. No one says that it 
** will turn out clever artists in every instance: all the pupils 


“of the Royal Academy of Music do not get gold medals and 
“ diplomas. 





“ But this, at least, a Dramatic School will ensure: it can ensure 
*‘ that its certificated pupils have, before they join the profession, 
“at least mastered the grammar of their art—that they can speak 
“blank verse, move gracefully, gesticulate with propriety, and 
‘* generally comport themselves like educated persons. Young men 
** have to be trained for the law, for medicine, for the Church, and 
“ for the services: it is simple nonsense to say that they ought not 
to be equally trained for the stage.” 





There are many words of wisdom in Mr. Dutton Cook’s able 
and incisive remarks concerning the Benedick and Beatrice at the 
Lyceum. Such criticism as this ought to be preserved, but how 
much valuable criticism nowadays goes into the waste-paper basket. 
** Benedick’s soliloquy in the third act is very happily delivered, 
“* while in the later dialogues with Beatrice, and the scene of his 
‘** challenging of Claudio, the actor’s success is supreme. Mr. 
“Trving’s Benedick is a valorous cavalier, who rejoices in brave 
‘“‘ apparel and owns a strong feeling for humour; .over his witty 
*‘ encounters with Beatrice there presides a spirit of pleasantness ; 
“his rudest sallies are so mirthfully spoken as to be deprived 
“ of all real offensiveness ; he banters like a gentleman, and not like 
‘a churl; he isa privileged railer at women, a recognised jester 
“at marriage, but a popular person nevertheless. The stage 
** Benedick has been apt to be something of a bully, as the stage 
** Beatrice has been often very much of a scold. At the Lyceum 
“it is clearly shown that the very combativeness of Benedick and 
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" “ Beatrice is an evidence of their mutual regard. They delight 
“* in controversy, because, unconsciously, it involves companionship. 
“‘ Their war of words is always ‘a merry war.’ The aversion with 
“‘ which their love commences is purely artificial; the more they 
* traffic in satire and epigram, the closer they are brought together ; 
“‘ their passion for ridicule is a sort of common ground upon which 
“‘ they meet, and in the sequel are unwilling to part.” 





Now that everyone is talking of Schools of Dramatic Art and 
the practical teaching of acting, attention may well be drawn to a 
very beautiful book written and compiled by an eminent authority. 
It is called “ The Actor’s Art,” by the celebrated Gustave Garcia, 
professor of singing and declamation at the Royal Academy of 
Music, and professor of singing at the Guildhall School of Music. 
This handsome and most useful work is a practical and scientific 
treatise on stage declamation, public speaking, and deportment, 
and is specially designed for the use of artists, students, and 
amateurs. The book is richly studded with illustrations by 
A. Forestier, and I should think it would be accepted as a text- 
work on the subjects of which it treats so exhaustively. The 
publishers are Messrs. Pettitt & Co., of Frith Street, Soho; the 
price, considering the style of the work, is exceedingly cheap ; 
and it is naturally dedicated to Henry Irving, the head of the 
dramatic ~ profession. 





As announced, the School of Dramatic Art was opened on 
Wednesday, October 4th, at 7, Argyll Street, Regent Street. Up 
to the 17th ult., forty-five pupils had paid their fees and were 
receiving instruction in elocution from Mrs. Chippendale and Miss 
Carlotta Leclercq ; in stage gesture and deportment from Mr. Paul 
Martinetti; in dancing from Madame Bizet-Michau; and in fencing 
from M. Angelo. The theatre is being completed under the 
direction of Mr. Bignay, and as soon as it is ready for occupation 
will be utilised for lectures, and, after Christmas, for rehearsals and 
performances. Everyone must congratulate the leading spirits 
of the undertaking on this first serious and practical step towards 
the perfecting of a once visionary scheme. The new pupils are not 
only well, but I am confidently informed they are all extremely 


happy. 
I-really do not think that very much more need be said about 
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Mrs. Langtry or-her performance of Rosalind. That much-discussed 
lady has sailed for America to take up a lengthy engagement, 
and .I am sure that I, as I have done from the outset, wish her 
well in this and any future enterprise. She has all the qualities 
of which good actresses are made, she is industrious, and she 
is ambitious. The improvement she has shown since she first 
appeared as Miss Hardcastle at the Haymarket is little less than 
marvellous, and I hope that she will not be persuaded in America 
to forget the good lessons that have been taught her. 





But it is just possible surely to recognise Mrs. Langtry’s 
ability and promise, and to speak favourably both of her Miss 
Hardcastle and her Hester Grazebrook, without being bound to 
overlook the conspicuous faults of her Rosalind. That performance 
did not delight me at all, not because it was deficient in cleverness 
and tact, but because it was a performance so thoroughly common- 
place and unimaginative. Rosalind must be something more 
than a beautiful woman to look at; she must have a beautiful 
nature to look into. I was, I own, surprised to find so refined and 
charming an actress treating Rosalind from such a common and 
vulgar standpoint. I find, however, that writers exist who do 
really believe Rosalind to have been a vulgar woman, and more 
than that, actually have the courage to state that Shakespeare 
had “a low opinion of women.” After that the Deluge. This 


“every day young man’s” view of Rosalind is really so amusing 
that I am inclined to quote it. 





“‘T have seen it stated that Rosalind is the most refined and 
“idealised of Shakespeare’s women. Possibly she is, but all 
“‘Shakespéare’s women are of the earth, earthy. The age in 
“which he lived was a coarse one. He judged women by those 
“‘with whom he came in contact, and seems to have had a some- 
“‘what low opinion of them. Rosalind is one of the most pleasing 
“of his heroines. She falls in love with Orlando, because she * 
“sees him vanquish a muscular wrestler, tells him so, and then 
“she goes forth in a wood dressed as a boy. Finding Orlando 
“carving her name upon trees, she amuses herself by mystifying 
“him. All this is very well for a stage pastoral, but to talk of 
““Mrs. Langtry’s Rosalind being bad, because she ‘takes a 
“superficial view’ of the character, does not sufficiently develop 
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“its ‘tender and imaginative part,’ has not studied it ‘in the 
“highest sense,’ and ‘treats the life in the Forest of Arden as 
“if it were a huge practical joke,’ is very much the same mawkish 
‘trash as an zesthete would deliver himself of respecting a lily.” 





Now I disagree with this writer toto cwlo. Indeed, to agree 
with him seems to me a profanation of Shakespeare. It was 
because Mrs. Langtry believed, or had been taught to believe, 
that Rosalind was a vulgar romp and no more, that I stated 
my objection to it. It was just because Mrs. Langtry spoke that 
line, “ Alas the day, what shall I do with my doublet and hose?” 
as her appreciative critic correctly puts it, as if she were merely 
to say, “Don’t you look at my legs, you naughty man!” that I 
conceived she knew nothing about the Rosalind who has appealed 
to intellectual audiences of all time. 





Yet why should not’ one disagree with a clever lady purely 
on a question of interpretation and of art, without incurring a 
whole whirlwind of animadversion and abuse? Why should a 
man, whose ideas of Shakespeare’s women are not associated with 
the vulgar wit and scurrilous chaff of the “apprentices and yeomen 
of Queen Elizabeth’s day,” be instantly dubbed as a “ blasé, 
atrabilious, clique, and camaraderie ridden London critic,’ or be 
told that he “maligns.a lady”? Why should a student of the 
stage, who does not conscientiously agree with Mrs. Langtry’s view 
of Rosalind, be courteously told that he is “as intellectually fitted 
to form a just estimate even of the humblest theatrical performance 
in a barn as he is to rule an empire” ?. It seems to me that 
there is a good deal of barn-storming in this unwholesome 
support, and that it is beside the question of criticism when 
to disagree with Mrs. Langtry, or, for the matter of that, any 
artist, is to be “‘an emasculated, lackadaisical, posturing «sthete” ! 





I think I was one of the very first who protested against. the 
ungenerous, unkindly, and unwarrantable attempt to hound 
Mrs. Langtry off the stage, when she first appeared on it, in 
order to assert vi et armis the “ professional determination to 
crush her if possible.” The very few who did this have had to 
eat a considerable amount ‘of very. dirty humble-pie, and: have 
thoroughly earned the contempt they deserve. It is only necessary 
to paste their opinions together to show what they are worth. 
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This is not a social question, but one of art, and art alone. 
Mrs. Langtry has as much right to go on the stage as anyone 
else, no matter from what class they spring. To talk of her 
“taking the bread out of the mouth of the poor professional ’” 
is, to my mind, the most contemptible compliment that can be 
paid to the profession. The professional who is worth his salt 
will not allow the bread to be taken out of his mouth by 
Mrs. Langtry, or anyone else. False guides are the men who 
argue in this fashion, and I do not envy the unfortunate position 
of anyone who first compares Mrs. Langtry to the Tichborne 
Claimant and the Greek “tattooed nobleman,” and tells her 
politely to go about her business, and then has to turn round 
and say that after all she may make an actress. I am perfectly 
certain that Mrs. Langtry not only promises to be, but is, a useful, 
painstaking, clever actress as young actresses go; but her Rosalind 
disappointed me, not from its crudity, but from the conception 
of the character, which I hold to be radically wrong. 





I have only had time just to peep into and skim over what 
appears to me a very remarkable book. It is called “ English 
Dramatists of To-day,” by Mr. William Archer (Sampson, Low, 
and Co.). It is not necessary thoroughly to agree with every 
opinion expressed by a writer in order to praise his work, but 
here we surely have a strong judicial and critical power exercised 
with graveness, impartiality, and perfect good taste. Mr. Archer, 
unlike so many contemporary writers, knows his subject thoroughly. 
It is at his fingers’ ends. He has acquired his knowledge equally 
from the study and the stage, and some of his judgments are 
delivered with a neatness and epigrammatic force that are beyond 
praise. Mr. Archer appears to have a hearty contempt for 
newspaper criticism ; but this is a common failing of all critics who 
do not write for the newspapers. I have never known one of 
them who had a good word to throw at these despised dogs, and 
yet I am confident—as confident as I am of anything—that the 
drama gradually crept to its place amongst the fine arts when 
dramatic reporting ceased and dramatic criticism began. 





I would ask Mr. Archer, or any other fair and intelligent 
authority, to compare the newspaper theatrical reports of twenty 
years ago with the theatrical reports—if he cares to call them 
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so—of to-day. Having done that, can he conscientiously assert that 
newspaper criticisms have a commercial value and no more? If 
the public had not been aroused to a love of and a study of 
the modern drama and modern dramatists, Mr. William Archer’s 
book would never have been written at all. And that would 
have been a loss to contemporary criticism. Mr. Archer, like 
so many more, forgets what persistent, dogged, independent 
criticism has been doing for the stage these twenty years past, 
and when the stage has been propped up by criticism and can 
stand alone, he kicks away the supports contemptuously. At 
any rate Mr. Archer’s book is the work of an educated, fair- 
minded man, and not the concentrated essence of the spite 
and bad taste of a literary prig. And I say, thank God 
for that! It is bad enough to hear the drama abused: by 


the old, but to find it sins by the young! 


Ye gods, 
that way madness lies. 





* Hood’s Comic Annual” is before me, the same old cover, 
the same familiar type, all the same save the date, 1883. What 
memories that book recalls, chiefly of its first editor and pro- 
prietor, the liveliest sweetest nature, the most impulsive of 
creatures, the best of friends. Owing, as I do, all the little 
success I have had in life to his manly encouragement and 
sympathy, it would not be like me, nor would it have been like 
him, not to have recalled the past in looking at the book, or to 
have failed to think once more of the old friend we laid to rest 
in Nunhead Cemetery in the days when we were young. 





I am sure my dead and gone old friend would have appreciated 
as I do the young talent surging and swelling up around us. 
He loved to encourage it in ‘‘Hood’s Annual,” and it is encouraged 
there just as he would have ordered it. Young story-tellers and 
essayists with their prose, young poets with their verse, all had 
a place in “ Hood’s Annual.” They have it now, and they deserve 
it. Of the old band two faithful ones remain—Godfrey Turner 
and Harry Leigh. Why is it that my old friend Godfrey Turner’s 
paper, “A Singular Theft,” reminds me now of Tom Robertson 
and now of Jeff Prowse? I suppose because they were all brought 
up in the same school, and a good school it was, in which heart 
and nature prevailed over pedantry and priggishness. I wish we 
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saw. more of it now, more genuine consideration for. one another 
than. is now found in our age of back-biters and Snarleyyows. 
We were like brothers in those old days when Tom Hood was 
at the head of us, and we didn’t shin one another under the 
table. 





The ‘ Masher,” that poor debilitated sickly creature of 1882, 
whose deeds are chronicled as if he were a knight-errant ; whose 
presence and patronage lower the tone of theatrical amusements ; 
who cannot swallow an oyster unless it is smothered with cayenne- 
pepper, and whose parched mouth hisses for champagne, is a 
puzzle to the peripatetic philosopher. But after all, he is only 
the “‘ Champagne Charlie” of 1867 with a difference. Champagne 
Charlie had some fun in him. He went about his dissipation 
with recklessness and a light heart. He was an “amusing cuss.” 
But the “Masher,” if he be typically and properly presented at 
the play, is a dull dog, without an ounce of humour in his fuddled 
brain, and whose contact must be an insult to the women whose 
characters he so unfeelingly compromises. 





In 1867 there was a parody of one of Swinburne’s poems 
published that will explain the difference between Champagne 
Charlies of yesterday and Mashers of to-day. This is how 
it ran :— 

OUR CHARLIE CHAMPAGNE. 
(AFTER. A MODERN POET.) 


Rep whiskers that typify swelldom, 
Rough hair that resembles a mat, 
The heavy dull eyes and the seldom 
Clean shirt, and the villanous hat ; 
When these have all lost their attraction, 
What shall rest of thee, then? what remain, 
Oh, king, of a dubious faction, 
Our Charlie Champagne ! 


Nine lives are not given to mortals, 
But alone to conventional cats— 
What is one worth by publican’s portals, 
And Vicissitudinous vats? 
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Fast midnights and head-aching morrows, 
And the love of a lamp-breaking lark, 

Change to yawns at the desk and to sorrows 
That wear out the clerk. 


O garments of colours that frighten— 
O trousers made straight to the knees— 
Short coats, slimmest figures that tighten, 
And neckties as green as the trees. 
O hands free of gloves and of water, 
That dangle a limited cane. 
O beau of the publican’s daughter, 
Our Charlie Champagne ! 


Who taught thee thy slang then,—now mellow 
With rank repetition and age? 
Were you innocent ever, young fellow? 
You must have been once, I’ll engage. 
Did you ever like cricket and rowing? 
Were you ever a boy and at school? 
Why after your learning and growing 
Go playing the fool? 


Were you sick of the tug and the tussle, 

Of your life that you changed in a year, 
From the mirth and the manhood of muscle, 

To the froth and the folly of beer ? 
Relinquish your cutaway clothing, 

There’s a turn to the lengthiest lane, 
Come back, and relieve us from loathing, 

O Charlie Champagne ! 





The great event of our on-coming November month will be 
the opening of the Globe Theaire, under the management of 
Mrs. Bernard Beere, and the production of the Laureate’s new 
pastoral play, “The Promise of May.” Mrs. Bernard Beere, by her 
energy, industry, persistence, and consistent good taste, has won to 
her cause those “troops of friends” who do so much to encourage 
and maintain a determined enterprise. She starts forward with the 
hearty good wishes of the thoughtful play-goer. The new play is 
‘said to be a charming one, the subject. bold, the treatment nervous 
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and dramatic. Mrs. Bernard Beere will, of course, be the heroine— 
the elder of two affectionate sisters. Miss Emmeline Ormsby will 
be the other sister—the gentle, meek, loving Hetty, to the calm, 
strong-hearted Dinah, for there seems to be a ring of Adam Bede 
in the play. The arch deceiver, the black shadow of the story, is 
Mr. Hermann Vezin, who has a fine character of a freethinker. 
Over this tragedy of life watches Mr. Charles Kelly, one of those 
strong yet tender men, one of those manly affectionate lovers, in 
whose portrayal] this actor has no rival on the stage. 

He was a prince—a brave God-fearing knight, 

The very pink and bloom of chivalry, 

Proud as a war horse—fair as the dawn of day, 

Staunch as a woman—tender as a man. 
I always think of those lines when Mr. Kelly takes a Gabriel 
Oak sort of character—a strong protector of true women. 





The nig. is the cast of ‘‘The Promise of May:” 


Farmer Dobson . Mr. Coartes Ketty. | DoraSteer ... ... Mrs. BERNARD-BEERE 


7 ar a Bor ... Mr. HERMANNVEZIN, | Eva Steer (her sister) eto Ormsby. 
‘armer Steer(Dora’s J Miss LEIGHTON. 
father)... .... .. Mn. H. Cameron, | FarmServants  ( yfics Macar Hunt. 


™ Mr. Russe. 
Farm Labourers Mr. MEpwIn. 
Mr, HAttey. 





The scene is laid in Lincolnshire, the scenery being painted by 
Messrs. Hann and Perkins. Mr. John D’Auban has arranged a 
rustic dance, and Mr. Hamilton Clarke has composed a hay- 
makers’ chorus. 





Prominent amongst our promising actresses is Miss Helen 
Mathews, who, it will be remembered, played with such taste and 
success in “‘ The Two Roses ” when recently revived at the Lyceum. 
This clever lady has had further opportunities of showing her nice 
sense of comedy in the character of Vera in “Moths” during 
the indisposition of Miss Marie Litton. The country critics were 
warm in their praise of her well-considered and very graceful 
performance. Sinee then Miss Mathews has appeared as Celia 
n “As You Like It,” and shown how well she understands the 
poetry of the enchanting comedy. A good Celia, like a good 
Hero in “ Much Ado About Nothing,” is essential to the enjoyment 
of these imaginative plays, 





The London Stereoscopic Company have, I understand, supplied 
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to Messrs. Pears, for circulation in the United States, two hundred 
thousand portraits of Madame Adelina Patti and Mrs. Langtry, 
said to be the largest order of the kind ever given. 





“ T held it truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 


Thus runs the first verse of the “In Memoriam” of Alfred 
Tennyson, and upon it is founded the new drama, written by 
Messrs. Henry A. Jones and Henry Herman, for Mr. Wilson 
Barrett. ‘The Silver King” is the title of the play. Delicate 
indeed must be the touch that will be able to accommodate 
the exigencies of a modern Princess’s drama to Tennyson’s 
airy lines. The new play is termed by the authors “a play 
with a purpose,” the “purpose” being the one conveyed in 
the Laureate’s poetry. Mr. Barrett has an exceedingly fine 
part in the new piece, so has also Miss Eastlake, and all the 
members of the Princess’s Company have been fitted with 
the exception of Miss Ormsby, who goes to the Globe. Mr. 
Stafford Hall and Mr. Bruce Smith have painted some very fine 
realistic scenery both of town and country, whilst the landscapes 
have been entrusted to the brush of Mr. Walter Hann. The play, 
which although full of stirring dramatic events will not be sen- 
sational, will be produced at the end of the run of “ The Romany 
Rye,” but whether before or after Christmas next is undecided. 
It is in active rehearsal at present. Good luck then to Wilson 
Barrett in his new venture, say I, a manager who has done so 
much, and so continuously, for the well-being of the modern 


stage. 





Miss Calhoun, a young actress who recently appeared at the 
Imperial ‘Theatre, playing Hester Grazebrook, in “An Unequal 
Match,” on. October 14th, and Rosalind on the following Saturday, 
is a worthy aspirant for theatrical honours. She has every quali- 
fication for the stage, and she should succeed. She is not only 
young and pretty, but she possesses a charming voice, and she is 
evidently highly intelligent. Her Hester Grazebrook was a capital 
performance, full of excellent ideas, and containing a variety of 
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expressiong that 1 was quite admirable. Many little touches that 
she gave to the ‘part: were new and: efféctive,- and her acting 
throughout displayed ability and much thoughtfulness. In the 
earlier portion of the comedy she was seen at her best, but her 
acting in the last act was by no means unsatisfying. 





Miss Calhoun’s Rosalind, though a little unequal and rather 
dull at first—faults which may easily be attributed to the ner- 
vousness naturally attendant upon the first performance of so 
‘important a character—became brighter as the play progressed, 
and some of the lady’s acting in the Forest of Arden scenes was 
especially commendable. Miss Calhoun introduced into “‘ As You 
Like It” the “Cuckoo” song from ““ Love’s Labour Lost,’ and 
was encored for her pleasing singing. The introduction of the 
song, if not inappropriate, can scarcely be held up for com- 
mendation. Altogether, Miss Calhoun has made a hit, and is 
to be congratulated upon her success. 





“Songs in Sunshine ” is the title of a pretty little book recently 
published by Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode. It is principally 
a collection of lyrics which have originally appeared in various 
Papers and magazines. It has been compiled by the Rev. 
Frederick Langbridge, and will be found interesting alike to old 
heads and young hearts. 





The new comedy by Mr. Pinero, in rehearsal at Toole’s Theatre, 
says “ Atlas,” in “The World,” is to be called “Girls and Boys,” 
and is rural in character. Mr. Toole will leave the ranks of retired 
shopkeepers, and is fitted with a part worthy of his talents in Solomon 
Prothero, ‘a village schoolmaster, who also performs the functions of 
cobbler. “Girls and Boys” is by no means a one-part piece, all the 
leading characters being equally strong. The company will be 
strengthened by the acquisition of Miss Myra Holme, who plays 
Gillian West, and Miss Eley Kempster,-a young actress of great 
promise, who makes her first appearance in Londonas Jenny Kibble. 





OSLERS’ Table ~—_ Chandeliers, Lustres, Wall Lights, Mirror Brackets, 
Deplte Lamps, Glass-and China Vases, Ornaments, Table Decorations, Flower 
Stands, Dinner Bervices, Dessert Services, Tea Services, Breakfast Services in 
Minton’s and Worcester Porcelain and Sfone China. Sole Agents for the Venice 
and Murano Glass Company. London Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
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MISS MUFFIT.—Act Ill. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN SPECIALLY FOR THIS MAGAZINE BY THE 
ST. JAMESS PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 72, PICCADILLY, W. 





